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For the Companion. 
DISAPPEARED. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


“J can’t finish it without a piece of copper 
wire, and a piece of copper wire can’t be found 
short of O'dport. How vexatious!’’ 

The speaker was a fair young man, scarce 
twenty years of age, David Golden by name. 
He was sitting at the kitchen-table at work upon 
old-fashioned silver watch, which 
might be traced back through a series of Goldens 
to the first Golden who ever set foot on Ameri- 
ean soil, which timed his dying breath, and 
stopped, so tradition said, when his heart ceased 
to beat. 

Not that David was a watchmaker. It was 
difficult to tell what he was. His father called 
him a “universal genius,’’ and we all know what 
that means. It meant, in his particular case, 
that David could do anything he undertook, but 
that he was inclined to undertake so many things 
that it seemed little likely he would ever settle 
down upon any one in such a way as to make it 
of any practical use. 

With Willie and Boyd there had been no 
trouble. They had sowed and reaped, fed the 
pigs and tended the cattle on their father’s farm, 
in the good old way, till they came of age, and 
then he had set them up with snng little farms 
of their own. 

He would have been glad to do the same for 
David, but though he loved every creature on 
the place like a brother, they might all have 
starved while he was hunting the woods for 
mosses and minerals, and little he recked of seed- 
time and harvest when lying under a shady tree 
reading the ‘‘Arabian Nights,”’ or a book of for- 
eign travels. Both were equally real to him, 
and both filled his head with visions little in ac- 
cord with the every-day life of a farmer. 

Then nothing would do but he must go abroad 
and see some of the wonderful things of which 
he had read, and once his father allowed him to 
take a sea voyage, in the hope that it would cure 
him of his fancies. But unfortunately it did not; 
it only made him worse. 

Being, however, a dutifu! son in the main, he 
kept his wishes to himself, and plodded about on 
the farm as best he might, varying the scene by 
making toys for his little brothers, or for the 
neighbors’ children. 

These toys were almost always ships, or Chi- 
nese pagodas, or Leaning Towers of Pisa. Lat- 
terly he had discovered that he could take a 
watch to pieces and put it together again, and 
now half the chronometers in the neighborhood 
were under his care. 

“Why don’t you set up the business and make 
money by it?’”’ said his father, catching at any- 
thing that looked like a reasonable means of 
earning a livelihood. 

“I like to do it, father,” said he; ‘‘I don’t want 
to be paid for amusing myself.’’ And this brings 
us to the beginning of our story again. 

“LT can’t finish it without a piece of copper 
wire, and a piece of copper wire can’t be had 
short of Oldport. How vexatious!”’ 

“Well, it’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,” said his father. ‘‘Seeing you have got 
to go to town, you might just call at the bank 
and get a package for me. I thought I should 
have to go myself, but I hate to spare the time.” 

“T'll attend to it, father.”’ 

“And suppose you call at the milliner’s and 
get mea yard of ribbon to finish trimming my 
bonnet. I must have it before Sunday Miss 
Battles will know which it is,’’ said David’s sis- 
ter Faith, who, with pretty Jessie Wynne, was 
sitting on the porch shelling beans. 

“Certainly, sis,” said the good-humored youth. 
“And what shall I bring you, Jessie?” 

“Nothing—but yourself,” said Jessie, and | 
blushed lest she should seem to have said more 
than she intended. 


a curious, 





Plucking a rose which was nodding its head | 





DISAPPEARED. 


knowingly at the group, David flung it into Jes- 
sie’s lap, saying,— 

‘Keep that till I come.” 

Then he strode away, and his tall, slender 
figure was soon jost behind the row of poplars 
that skirted the lane. 

“Hasn’t David got back yet?’ asked Mr. 
Golden, as he took his seat at the supper-table 
that night. 

“No,” said his wife. ‘The girls have been to 
the feot of the lane two or three times to meet 
him, but he wasn’t in sight. I do hope he won’t 
be out after dark with all that money.” 

“T’most wish Ihadn’t sent him for it,”’ said Mr. 
Golden. “But then he wouldn’t let anybody 
know he had it; he’s bright enough for that.” 

‘Somebody might have been watching him 
unbeknown,”’ suggested Mrs. Golden. 

“Now don’t you go to worrying about David,” 
said Faith. ‘‘He’s likea cat,—he always lights 
on his feet. Ido wish he’d bring home my rib- 
bon, though; I wanted you to put it on for me, 
Jess.”” 

“Time enough for that before Sunday,”’ said 
Jessie, with a lightness which belied her heart. 

By-and-by the kitchen clock struck nine, and 
springing to her feet, Jessie exclaimed, ‘‘O my, 
I didn’t think it was so late! Mother will begin 
to think I am lost, too.”’ 

“Tl go with you, if you’ll accept an old man’s 
company instead of a young one’s,’”’ said Mr. 
Golden. 

“It's such a beautiful night I guess I'll go, 
too,’”’ said Faith. ‘Perhaps we shall meet David 
on the way.” 

But although more than once they thought 
they discerned his lithe form in the distance, it 
proved to be only the swaying shadow of a 
poplar. 

‘He means to show me that I was too forward 
in saying what I did,” said Jessie to herself, 
when she had bade her friends good-night; ‘‘but 
when he does come, I'll show him that I meant 
nothing at all, that I will. As to the rose, I’ve 
a good mind to throw it away,’ snatching it 
from her belt. ‘‘But perhaps he has a good ex- 
cuse; and anyhow, the rose isn’t to blame, poor 
thing.”’ 

“TI wish I knew where that boy was,” said 
Mrs. Golden, taking a last look out into the 
night, as her husband went to bar the front door 
preparatory to going to bed. 

*T can tell you where he is,’’ said Faith, con- 
fidently; ‘“‘he’s staying with Tom Penhallow. 
It isn’t the first time by a good deal.” 

“TI know he and Tom are great cronies,’’ said 
Mrs. Golden. ‘‘It’s singular, too, for they aint 
a bit alike.” 





“I wish they were more alike in some things,”’ 
said Mr. Golden. 

“T hope you don’t mean to say that Tom’s su- 
perior to our David! Why, he can’t shake a 
stick at him:’’ 

“TI mean to say that I wish David had some of 
Tom’s prudence, and his careful, saving ways.” 

“They say he’s a dreadful mean critter,’’ re- 
marked Mrs. Golden. 

“‘He’s steady and industrious, and knows how 
to stick to one thing, and that’s what you can’t 
say of our David, more’s the pity.” 

“There aint but one thing he knows,” said 
Faith, ‘‘and that’s how to tend that little gro- 
cery of his.” 

“Just so,”’ said Mrs. Golden. ‘The idea of 
comparing Tom Penhallow with our David!” 

This brief discussion had so diverted the minds 
of the Golden family that they went quietly to 
bed and slept till morning; but when the morn- 
ing was well on its way towards noon, and still 
the wanderer had not returned, their anxiety 
was renewed, 

“Tf it wasn’t for the money, I shouldn’t think 
so strange of it,’’ said Mr. Golden. 


“Lay, he’s forgotten all about the money, and | 
said the in- | 


” 


gone off snipe-shooting with Tom, 
vincible Faith. 

But this view of the case, however satisfac- 
tory to Faith, was not reassuring to her father, 
suggesting as it did the idea of his precious 
package having gone to feed the snipes. 

“T guess I'll harness up Dobbin and go down 
to Oldport,’’ said he. 

His first call was at Tom Penhallow’s shop, 
where a small boy informed him that ‘“Tom had 
gone off somewhere, he didn’t know where.”’ 

This seemed to confirm the snipe-shooting 
theory, so he drove at a leisurely pace to the 
widow Penhallow’s; but there he heard news 
which plunged him into the deepest anxiety. 

David had not passed the night there, nor had 
he been at the house at all. More than that, she 
felt quite sure her son had not seen him, as he 
said nothing of it when he came home from the 
shop, which was at the usual time, and he had 
started early in the merning for Boston to pur- 
chase goods. 

With a heavy heart Mr. Golden went to the 
bank. 

David had called at three o’clock on the pre- 
ceding afternoon, presented his father’s order, 
and received the package. That was all they 
knew of the matter at the bank. 

He also traced him to the watchmaker’s, and 
two or three persons remembered seeing him in 
the street either yesterday or the day before, 


| they were not certain which. 





And this was all that Mr. Golden could learn 
after the most careful inquiries. 

Years passed away. The disappearance of 
David Golden had become an old story, and the 
excitement which at first attended it had long 
since died out. 

That he was robbed and murdered was the 
belief of his own family; but this belief was not 
shared by the community at large, for not the 
slightest proof could be found in support of it, 
inasmuch as his body was never recovered, nor 
any trace of the notes in his possession ever 
found. 

The most plausible theory seemed to be that 
the money had proved too great a temptation, 
and he-had fled with it to parts unknown; axcd 
this was the theory generally received. 

What gave color to this view of the case was 
the statement of Tom Penhallow that he had 
seen him at the wharf on the afternoon of his 
disappearance, but had parted with him before 
sundown, and had never seen him since. 

Tom, meanwhile, had prospered steadily, and 
was now esteemed one of the solid men of Old- 
port. Moreover, he was on the eve of marriage 
with Jessie Wynne. 

Be not too hard upon the poor girl, for she 
firmly believed that David was dead. And do 
not even the Scriptures affirm that a living dog 
is better than a dead lion? 

But the Goldens had rather gone behindhand, 
for the loss of the money was a serious one to 
David's father. He had withdrawn it from the 
bank for the purpose of purchasing certain lands 
adjoining his own called the “Cratchet Farm,” 
which he had long desired to possess, and he had 
not as much more in the world. 

Such was the state of things when Tom and 


| Jessie came to pass the evening with the Goldens, 


—the last evening before their marriage. 

“So to-morrow is the wedding-day,”’ said Mr. 
Golden, with an attempt at jocularity which ill 
harmonized with his careworn countenance, 

“And to-morrow is four years since David 
went out that door and never came back,” said 
Mrs. Golden; then, regarding the bridal pair 
mournfully, ‘‘How strangely things come about! 
I used to hope that David’? —— 

“Hush, mother! don’t talk about that to- 
night!’ whispered Faith, and immediately fell 
to rallying Tom and Jessie in a way which soon 
restored the mirth this allusion had interrupted, 

By-and-by, a clattering of boots was heard on 
the porch, and Dick, the Goldens’ youngest hope- 
ful, burst open the door impetuously, saying,— 

“Here’s 2 man wants to stay all night. He 
says he’s awful tired, and can’t walk to the 
tavern.” 

“He’s welcome,”’ said Golden; for applica- 
tions of this kind were not uncommon in those 
primitive days. 

“How do you know but what he’s a thief, 
father?”’ said. Faith. ' 

The amused glance the traveller, who now 
appeared in the doorway, cast on Faith, showed 
that he had heard her remark, but, nothing 
daunted, she continued,— 

“Well, you never can tell by a man’s appear- 
ance what he is.” 

‘Very true, but you can keep an eye on me,’ 
said he, laughing. 

“Don’t mind what our Faith says. 
lawless tongue,”’ said Mr. Golden. 
a” 

The traveller was a young man with a beard 
which had never known the touch of a razor, 
between which and the brown curls on his fore- 
head little could be seen save a pair of hazel 
eyes and a straight, handsome nose. He did 
not seem averse to conversation; but Faith, not 
relishing her father’s introduction, devoted her 
‘Jawless tongue’ to Tom and Jessie, turning 
her back on the stranger, and quite shutting him 
out of the group. 

He discussed the usual themes of weather and 
politics with Mr. Golden; then, noticing that 
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Dick was busily engaged with his jack-knife, he 
asked,— 

“What are you doiag, bub?” 

“I'm fixing my top. I made it myself. 
a good top, too, only it won't go,” said Dick. 

“That’s a bad fault. Let me see what Z can 
do,” said the traveller; and taking his knife 
from his pocket, he whittled a little here and a 
little there. 

“Now I guess it will keep its centre of grav- 
ity,’’ said he, and pulling the string, he sent it 
whirling across the floor in a manner that 
brought forth yells of delight from Dick. 

“Why, it's nothing but a streak! There she 
goes!—under the table—under the chairs! Take 
care 0’ your toes. girls!’ As the gyrations grew 
slower, and finally, when it seemed about to top- 
ple over, he picked it up, drew a long breath, 
and ejaculated, ‘’That beats all!’’ 

“Yes, she's all right now,’”’ said the young 
man, “It’s a nice thing to know how to make 
your own tops Isuppose you made that little 
craft over the mantel-piece, too.”’ 

“O, no, I can’t make ships. 
that.’ 

“And who is David?” 

“He was iny brother, that got killed’”’ 

Here Dick's reply was brought to a sudden 
close by a thrust from Faith’s elbow, accompa- 
nied by a “Hold vour tongue!” 

“LT aint a-goin’ to hold my tongue,’’ snapped 
Dick, rubbing the wounded place. ‘I’ve as 
good a right to talk as you.” 

“There, there, be qniet,’’ said 
soothingly. ‘‘It’s a sad story, sir, 
often allude to it. David was our 
murdered three years ago.” 

“Murdered! How, pray!’ 

“Well, that we don’t know, for his body was 
never found,” 

‘But what motive could any one have for so 
foul a deed?” 

“The usual motive, sir; money. He had quite 
a large amount just taken from the bank.’’ 

“And of this money never found 
trace?’ 

“None at all; the cunning villain looked out 
for that.’’ 

“And your son was—excuse me—quite trust- 
worthy,—not wild or roving at all; in short, he 
was entirely above suspicion?” 

“He was, to everybody that knew him,”’ said 
Mr. Golden, with dignity, “but an angel could 
not escape the tongue of slander.” 

“Then there were those who charged him 
falsely?”” 

“There were. They charged him with run- 
ning off with the money.”’ 

“Horrible!’’ exclaimed the vonng man. 

“We always hoped we might trace the villain 
by a curious old watch David had with him, ane 
sometimes I think it will be the means of bring- 
ing him to light yet.” 

“What kind of watch?” 

Mrs, Golden, who had all this time hardly 
taken her eyes off the stranger, now came for- 
ward, and said, eagerly,— 

“Tt was a large silver watch, a hundred years 
old, and it had a queer picture on the back.—I 
never could quite make out what it was,—but I 
should know that watch in Guinea.”’ 

“Was it anything like that—n.other?”’ holding 
his own up before her. 


It's 


David made 





Mr. Golden, 
and we don't 
son, who was 


you any 


“My son, my son!”’ cried she. “I knew it 
wa’ David's voice, but I thought he was dead— 
dead!’ and the poor, joyful mother covered her 
face with her apron and wept aloud 

Pale and trembling, Tom Penhallow leaned 
on the back of his chair for support. 

“Then you were not lost in the Tempest?’’ 
said he. 

‘Wrecked, but not lost,’’ said David. 

When calmness was in some measure restored, 
they all sat down, and David told the story of 
his disappearance. 

“When I left the watehmaker’s,” said he, ‘I 
chanced to meet an old friend, and we strolled 
together down to the wharf to see what was go- 
ing on. The first person we saw there was my 
old captain, who was just about to sail for Liver- 
pool. He was in great trouble because his clerk 
was taken sick at the last moment, and imme- 
diately offered the position to me. 

“It was a first-rate chance, and I only hesi- 
tated because I could not come home and say 
good-by; but then it was a short voyage, and I 
was certain of your consent, so I entrusted the 
package of money and a letter to my friend, who 
promised to deliver it that very night. 

“I think now that I was hasty. I thonght 
then that I was doing right. We set sail. The 
Tempest was wrecked when ten davs ont; but I 
had the good fortune to be picked up by a vessel 


bound for Australia. It was long befcre we 


reached our destination, and when we did, I} 


had nothing but the clothes on my back. 


“T thought the wisest thinz to do was to go to | 
work and earn something. This I did, and suc- | 
ceeded so well that I put off my return from time | 
to time far beyond my original intenticn. I 
wrote whenever an opportunity offered, but it 
scems no letter was ever received. 

“The rest of the story must be told by an- 
other, and there sits the only man who can tell | 
it,”? with a nod at Tom Penhallow. 

“Don't be too hard on me,” said Tom. “T! 
meant to deliver the package safely when I took | 
it; I did, on mysoul! but I was busy that night, | 
getting ready to go to Boston, and I thought it 
wouldn't make any great odds whether I went 
then or not. You often stayed away over night, 
so I thought they wouldn’t worry. 

“Well, I hadn’t all the money I wanted to buy 
my stores, and I used some of that, but I meant 
to replace it; but a man that was owing me did 
not pay, so I couldn’t just then, and by-and-by | 
I saw a notice that the Tempest was wrecked, | 
and all aboard lost. } 

“So I said to myself, or Satan whispered it in| 
my ear, ‘Who'll be the wiser if I keep the) 
money?’ The rest you know, so where’s the | 
use of going over it? I’ve played my game and 
lost it, so there’s the end.”’ 

Yes, Tom had played his game and lost it,—} 
lost reputation, lost friends, lost his promised | 
bride; and in a short time he left Oldport for 
good, @riven from thence by the force of public 
sentiment. 

As to Jessie, when David asked her if she had 
kept the rose, she owned that she had, and he 
assured her that he had brought her back just | 
what she requested,—himself. So it was a bar- 
gain. 

“Didn’t I tell you oar David always lit on his 
feet?” said Faith. 

—<~<9>—___—_—. 
For the Companion. 
WHY HE DID NOT Go. 

“TI don’t like cirkises,’’ said Grandma Bassett, 
emphasizing the remark with an extra blow of 
the flatiron, as she placed it on the triangular 
iron stand. 

“Why, everybody goes to them,” said blue- 
eyed Miriam, coaxing the baby she had brought 
to show grandma how it could walk with hands 
outspread. 

“I'm sorry for’t,’’ was the grim rejoinder. 

“Sorry for what, grandma?” and a sunburnt, 
laughing face appeared at the door. It was her 
grandson from the farm two or three miles 
away, and he had brought a small sack of pota- 
toes for her. 

“Sorry for what. granny?” he repeated. 

“Sorry because cirkises come, and people 
go to em,” was the answer. 

“Oh, you're old-fashioned, granny dear! Peo- 
ple don’t have such notions now; and besides, 
circuses are nicer than they used to be. Why, I} 
brought in some early apples off my own tree to! 
sell on purpose to go to this one, and I wanted 
to give little Miriam a treat. I was going to ask 
her” 

“Well, you needn't, for she can’t go. I'd as 
soon see her buiied,—I'd like ter said,’’ was the 
old lady's reply. 

“Why, granny, how can you say so? What) 
possible objections can you have?” asked her | 
grandson, a little warmly. ‘‘Poor Miriam never 
goes anywhere. All work and no play makes | 
little girls dw]. Tm sure it’s very instructive,— | 
the animals and curiosities from all part8 of the 
word; and then the music and the horses’’ 

“Yes, yes; I know all about it. 











Hevn't I hed | 
cause to? It jest makes my heart ache to hear | 





in the cirkis,’’ added Grandma Basse t, with 
suppressed bitterness. 

“She was a little creeter, but didn't Isee the 
paint through her white veil, and didn't I feel 
that she wasn't a true woman, that everything 
about her was false as her color was? 

“Poor Eben! he thought the world of her, and 
perhaps she meant to be good to him; but you | 
see the power of habit was strong. 

‘For Eben’s sake we tried to like her; but we 
could see that the quiet of the old farm and our 
homely ways growed irksome to her. She want- 
ed the cirkis life, and after her baby was born,— 
a year from the time she fust come to us,—Eben 
took her to a cirkis for the sake of old times, and 
—and—I'd a good deal rather not say it, but the 
fact is, it was bred inthe bone. She met some of 
her miserable friends, and whether they per- 
suaded her or not I don’t know, but in a few 
days she ran away with her baby,—that innocent 
child, to train up, maybe, for the cirkis-ring.”’? | 

‘Indeed, that was dreadful, granny,’ said 
George, in a Jow voice, while fifteen-year-old 
Miriam looked dowa with motherly care on her 
little baby cousin, who had fallen asleep in her 
lap. 

“Dreadful!—that wasn’t the worst of it. When 
Eben came to know it, heturned white asa stone | 
statue, but he never said a word. He took the 
best horse we had, and went off. Nobedy liked 
to speak to him, but we was all prepaied-like for | 
something dreadful. | 

“Well, he never come home alive,”’ quavered | 
granny, looking hard at her iron, then setting it 
down and wiping her eyes with a corner of her | 
apron. 

“He was brought home—dead!—my noble, 
harnsome boy. We never rightly knew the 
story, but suppose he attacked somebody, and 
in self-defence, so it was said, the man shot my 
Eben. 

“It wasn’t six months after that when one 
night—a desperit windy, stormy night it was— | 
we heered the front door open and shet, and go- 
ing into the entry, there was Eben's poor baby 
jest lying on the rng sound asleep, for I s’pose | 
they'd give it some drug. | 

| 


“We took it in, of course, poor little thing! 
and it’s been the light and comfort of our home 
ever sence; and now you know why I won't let 
Eben’s child—yes, that’s her—go to the cirkis, 
even with a good boy like you.” 

There was a long silence. Miriam was crying 
softly, and George stood, one foot crossed over | 
the other, his eves cast down. 

“I believe I don’t care about going myself,” | 
he said, in an undertone; and he did not go. 

ALMA. 





For the Companion. 

THE DISCOMFITED SPORTSMEN. | 
Last summer, 2 laughable incident occurred | 
to disturb the quiet of a hospitable Berkshire 
household where I was visiting. 
My genial host, an old-school gentleman, a} 
eraduate of Harvard, and who has for years | 
filled honorable positions in the country, was | 
sitting, one morning, on the sunny piazza, 


| dressed as a farmer, smoking his favorite clay 


pipe. 

Suddenly, a stylish team dashed up to the) 
door with a great flourish. One of the two} 
young men who occupied the carriage called 
out,— 

“Hallo, old fellow! Is this Oaks’s?’’ 

“Yes,” said the Hon. Mr. Oaks, coolly, some- 
what astonished at the rough salutation. 

“Well, then,”’ throwing the reins to the sup- 


| can.’” 





you going on so,—and—well. yes, I s’pose I} 
might as well tell yon my objections. You've | 
never heered ’em. It’s best for some things) build such an ark of a house as this up here 
never to be spoke of only in the way of warn- | among the hills beats me! Put up my horses, 
in’. ; } rub them down, and feed them well,—and don't 
“I don't s’pose ye remember yer uncle Eben? | half-do it. Then we want you to show us the 
Miry here was on’y six months old when he | fishing-pond or brook, or whatever it is, where 
died, an’ yer couldn't ‘a’ been over five, and not | the trout live, and the woods where we shall 
livin’ where you do now, either. | find those partridges we’ve heard so much 
“Eben was the harnsomest of my boys, an’ | about.” 
bright an’ smart as he could be. There never| And the two young men strode through the 
was such a boy as he was for books, | open door into the sitting-room. They were 
“When he was ‘bout twenty-two, there come | dressed in sporting costume. One carried a 
one of them. soul-destroyers—that’s what I call) rifle and game-bag, the other a fishing-rod, 
*em—into Upton village,—that’s about two miles | tackle and basket. 
from here,—an’ it stayed ’bout two months. Mr. Oaks called one of his men to care for the 
“IT was sort o’ strict, and when Eben talked of | team, and went himself to show them the way 
goin’, I said all I could agin it; bat he was of | ts the sporting-grounds. He came back greatly 
age, and I couldn't deny him right up an’ down. | amused, and found us all indignant at the treat- 
So he went, an’ from that first night my poor| ment he had received. 
boy wasn’t the same. | ‘They have ordered us to have dinner ready 
“Every day he'd be quiet an’ absent-like, an’ | for them at two o'clock, precisely,” said he, 
every night he’d be to Upton. Father and I} laughing, ‘and have put in the proviso that 


posed servant. and jumping out, ‘‘this is the ;-lace 
we were searching for. But why any one should 


in good shape, and treat them as well as yoy 

The order was carried owt to the letter, The 
young men came back, tired and hungry, and 
with but very little game. They blustereq and 
swore at their guide for not showing them the 
right place for game. 

They did full justice, however, to the excel. 
lent dinner, but they called Miss Jenny “Betty” 
and “Bridget” when she carried in the dessert. 
—her father insisted that she should,—askins 
‘‘Had she ever been to teown, or seen thie x 
kears?”’ 

After dinner they lounged about the out. 
buildings, smoked cigars and expectorated upon 
the hall floor, and at last called out to the host,— 

“Look here, Old Two Hundred, get our team 
out, and be quick about it! We've been ‘sojg 
in coming away out here and not getting ayy 
fish, and not even seeing Oaks, after what we've 
heard about his droll stories! But I suppose 
you can tell us what our Dill is?” 

“You are quite welcome to what you haye 
had,”’ was the reply. “This is not a hotel, | 
am William Oaks, and I could have given yoy 
that information some time ago had you taken 
pains to inquire.” _ 

Never were two young fellows so crestfallen! 
They looked as if a slight breeze would haye 
toppled them over. They stammered out ineo. 
herent apologies, and declared that they had 
often seen fish and game at the station ten miles 
away which were said to have come from Oaks’, 


steam 


| They had seen parties going to and from the 


same place, and had jumped at the conclusiog 
that it was a public house. 

Mr Oaks accepted their apologies with a grace. 
ful manner, but told them a litUle story upon the 
propriety of civil behavior at all times and places, 

Just then the radiant Miss Jenny came down 
stairs, dressed in a heavy black silk visiting. 
suit. He called her, and as she came forwand, 
introduced her with his old-fashioned, courtly 
gracz, as “My daughter, gentlemen; the mis. 
tress of her old father’s house, and the pride of 
his heart.” 

The two young “gentlemen’’ bowed awkward. 
ly, sprang into their carriage and drove rapidy 
down the mountain read. A friend coming in 
soon after had met and recognized them. and he 
told us their names and occupations. Thiev will 
never forget Mr Oaks, or their own mertifica 
tion and impudent folly. 

ANNIE A. PRESTON 
—-—- --$+@>— 


THE VOICE OF THE FOUNTAIN. 


As pure and white 
‘The waters brisht 
In crystal streams outpenr, 
Their sparkles write. in words of light, 
This legend everm re; 
‘ho stops to drink . 
Upon the brink 
Of onr o’erflowing brim. 
Need never think his hps should shrink 
From hat we pour for him, 


No poison fonl 
Is in our bowl 
To madden heart ond brain, q 
No wicked bane to hill the sont, 
And fill each sense with pain. 
Fly from the charms 
And beleful harms 
Ronnd maddening euns that cling, 
To soothing elms and heeling balms 
That our pure waters bring! 
Pitisbuig Chronicle. 
aera eee ee 
For the Companion, 
LAUGHING RIX. 

“Ha, ha, ha, good-evenings! Hows yeu do? 
Ha, ha, ha!’ 

This was the salutation of a fat, dumpy, resy 
little Dutchman, whose head alone came into the 
room where I was sitting in a friend’s house. 

“Is that man an idiot?” I asked. 

“Far from it,” was the reply. ‘He can teach 
all of us wisdom. But he is in trouble to-night; 
I know by his laughing so.” 

“That's a strange sign of trouble,”’ I said. 

“Yes, but you shall hear his philosophy. Rix, 
come in!’ my friend called. 

He had modestly vanished on seeing a strange 
in the room. 

The little man entered, laughing as if he wer 
witnessing a comedy, and said, “I brings home 
you vatch all mend, so he vill gepe dime like de 
down glock.” : 

“Well, what work have you on hand next?” 

“T has no mores of vork now. Ha, ha, ha- 
ha,—ha!’’ and he went off into a peal of lang 
ter which frightened me, as I saw nothing © 
laugh at. 

“What have you been doing since I saw yo! 
last?” asked his friend. 

“Ha, ha, ha! I been do mostof any ting. Vo 
sick man, he vill dat I sit all night in chairaul 
look at he, and give me dollar vor all nights. ! 








grew worried, but what could we do? He didn’t | while we are about it, we get them something 
tell us nothing. fit to eat.” 
“One day—I guess it was a week after the} ‘‘And what shall I do about it?” asked Jen- 


cirkis had gone—what does Eben do but bring | nie, my host’s daughter, 
And that wife,—well, she played | 


home a wife! “Oh, have everything ready for the upstarts 


lifts him so goot he love me, and say, ‘Got bless’ 
| Den I gives young lady lesson on guitar in evel 
| ing, and I breaks np de Madame Dane manures 
| heap and pours him all over de garden new 
| days. Den I mends your vatch and—and”-— 








FEB. 
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“Well, what have you to do to-morrow?” | 
asked his friend. 

“Ha, ha, ha! I's got no tings more to do mor- 
row; but den,—ha, ha, ha!’ 

“J hope you have some money if you have no 
work ahead?” 

“Ha, ha, ha!’ He put his hands on his sides 
to support himself and laughed again, and then 
said, “I go spend mine one dollar for bread and 
medicine for zick vife, and got none cent in bock- 
et, But Got He is gout, and mine heart is strong, 
—ha, ha, ha!’’ 

“Come, Rix, tell my friend why you always 

laugh when you're in trouble,’’ said the gentle- 
man. 
“Oh, ha, sir, I no calls dis drouble! ’Cause 
pocket got no monies in him is nodrouble; death, 
pe is droubie, and have bad soons is drouble, and 
have goot vife zick is drouble; but no money is 
not drouble, ’canse Got give me goot arm and 
zoot heart, and He up dere have all de gold in 
de hills, and de cows on de field, and He mine 
Fader and mine Got. 

“You vants to hear vy I laughs ven I got no 
york and no monies? I dell you. 

“Ven I vas young in mine own gountry, I 
zometiine very sad ‘cause I say, ‘I be all dimes 
poor.” Zometime zick and lame, and cannot go 
school mit boys, nor dance on de green mit de 
girls Den I ery tears out of my eyes, and have 
sad face, and zighs and groans! 

“One days, old beggar man he comes to mine 
fader house and say, ‘What ail me?’ 

“Mine fader he shake head and say, ‘He 
gloomish.’ 

“Den old beggar say, ‘What? forgot dere is 
yon Got over all? Ven you sighs, and groans, 
and ery tears cause you can’t has everytings, 

iat is de enemy of you soul tempts you to 
blame Got! 

“‘Now, mine poy,’ says he, shlappin’ me on 
mine shoul’er, ‘whenever you feels dat comin’, 
go out into Got’s sunshine and loog up and say, 
“[ vill no more weep and zigh, but will laugh 
for joy ‘cause Got’s earth is green, and His corn 
grow, and His water free and ’cause He is my 
Fader, and will nwt forgets me.”’ 

“Vell, I jumps up and runs ont mitout my 
stick,—I been lame dat dimes,—and I see de 
grass green, and de water blue, and de sky 
bright, and feels life in me, and I ervs, ‘Away, 
mine enemy!’ and den I Jaugh so loud de neigh- 
bors runs ont and says,— 

“ ‘Rix, he goes mad!’ But I savs ‘no.’ 

“Nex’ day mine uncle as pay de doctor for 
cure me, and who drives me to town mit his 
donkey, he go die quick, and my heart pegin to| 
say, "You no more be cure now!’ But I push 
back de sighs, and I laughs, and I thanks Got I} 
got breath to laugh mit! 

“Vell, I gets vell, and grows up, and marries, 
and gomes to Ameriga to earn honest bread. 
But I gets here, and den gomes hard dimes, and 
no vorks, and mine goot vife be sick! De tears 
and sighs ’gins to gome, and I feel de bad 
enemy say,— 

“*Now dis time you go starve, and you sick 
vife starve too.” 

“Den I jomps up and shakes mine vist in his 
face. and langh ont and say, ‘Ha ha, ha! You 
knows I’s all right, and I knows dat too!’ And 
when he hear me laughs, he runs off, and soon 
york comes for me. 

“Tt is small ting to langh when bread and 
vork is blenty; but it is‘goot, goot to him as can 
langh when dere be no vork, no pread, no mon- 
ies! I finds to laugh such dimes drive off de 
bad enemy as say I go starve now. 

“When one vork gone, and all done, some 
more man gomes and say,— 

“*Rix, I wands mine vatch mend; or mine 
danghder she vants you teach guitar;’ and if no 
vatch and no daughder, den he say, ‘Rix, come 
saw wood, or hoe fields, or spread manures, or 
weeds onions, or zomethin’;’ and ven I cannot 
mend vatech mit mine own drade dat I learn in 
my own goundry, den I vill do all tings ’fore I 
starves!”” 

“Bat you have ‘no things’ at all to do now,”’ 
said his friend. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Ven I goes home now, mine 
vife will says to me,— 

““Rix, man’s been here for you go vork!’ 
Dat is always de vay, so my heart strong in Got; 
and Tlanghs to drive off de bad enemy dat vill 
say Igot no Got to gare forme. I dells you, 
got friend, dere is very much good in sucha 
lanch as’”*—— 

Here there was a lond knock at the back door, 
and the next moment a rough voice was heard 
asking, — 

“Is Rix here? Tell him he’s wanted for a 
week up at Sanderson’s farm—right off.” 

Rix burst out langhing, made a bound for the 
kitchen, and was gone. 

But he left a lesson behind him. Although 








neither my friend nor myself cared to iaugh 
away our cares, we did desire to keep up such a 
bright spirit and high heart as his through them 
all. J. D, Cuapiin. 
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For the Companion. 


“OLD TUSKER.” 


While in Nashua a few weeks since, an old gentle- 
man from Hollis, N. H., told me the following story 
of that town: 

The tirst white man who came into Hollis to settle 
was young Petcr Powers, afterwards Captain Pow- 
ers. His wife’s name was Anna. This was as early 
as the year 1737. 

Powers was not more than twenty-one or two 
years old,and Anna only eighteen. Sie had been 
the belle of her native town, in Massachusetts, and 
it must have been hard for her to leave her com- 
fortable bome to live in those wilds in a log house, 
far away from any other white family. 

But “Pete Powers” was a resolute young fellow, 
determined to be free and independent, and to make 
a home of hisown. <Assoon ashe had made a clear- 
ing and built his cabin, he drove up through the 
woods from Dunstable four cows and some hogs. 
There was such an abundance of acorns and other 
mast near his cabin that Powers thought he could 
make money by raising pork, 

Scarcely were his hogs turned loose in the woods, 
when the bears began to kill them. The bears were 
numerous, and they seemed ‘possessed”’ to catch 
poor Peter’s hogs. He declared that it was “squeal, 
squeal!’ and he “had to run forty times a day,” gun 
in hand, to drive off the bears. At the very sight or 
smell of a bear, his hogs wonl] squeal ’most at the 
top of their lungs, and run for the clearing. 

One day a French Canadian fur-trader, in com- 
pany with two St. Francis Indians, stopped at Pe- 
ter’s cabin, and the young farmer was told by the 
Canadian that if he wished to have a guardian for 
his hogs, he must let one of his male swine liye till 
his tusks were full grown. This boar would drive 
off bruin and protect the whole herd. 

Acting on this advice, Peter wintered over one of 
his largest pigs, and kept it till it was six or seven 
years old. This was the “master hog” of the herd, 
They called him “Old Tusker,” and he was the hero 
of the following incident. 

Some of my readers may smile at the idea of my 
calling a hog a hero; but if we may believe the early 
traditions of Hollis, Old Tusker was a really re- 
markable animal, not only for his great size and 
courage, but for his intelligence and fidelity. 

All swine that range free in the woods come in 
time to be stronger-limbed and freer in their move- 
ments than those kept in an enclosnre. There are 
really no domestic animals so difficult to fence 
against as swine that are allowed to run free in pns- 
tures and in woods, 

The writer once saw a large “calico” hog in Mad- 
waska, Canada, that repeatedly leaped out of a pen 
that had a fence around it at least seven feet high. 

His owner, who wanted to fatten him, drove him, as 
a last resort, into an old house, the roof of which 
had blown off, leaving the log wallsstanding. These 
walls, I judged, were between eight and nine feet 
high. The owner declared that in less than an hour 
the old fellow had scaled the walls and taken to the 
woods, 

Peter Powers’ Old Tusker when six years old was 
a terrible fellow to look at. In his ordinary rang- 
ing condition he was thought to weigh nearly six 
hundred pounds. Few dogs or horses could outrun 
him. When angered, his long, coarse bristles would 
rise along his shoulders and back five er six inches 
in height. 

Tis head and snout, too, had grown to inordinate 
size and length, and in ugly semi-circles on each side 
of his jaws his huge tusks protruded to the length of 
seven inches. 

These were the weapons with which he struck and 


row of dirks. 


his family! ° 


tress. 


story of old Tusker’s last battle. 


one of her hogs. 
louder and fainter, as it was borne by the breeze. 
it. 


from the cabin. 
away on the edge of their forest-girt farm. 





gored his enemies, and they were formidable asa 


On hearing a bear, Old Tusker would gnash his 
tusks, and as he struck them together, they became 
heated and changed from white to a steely blue. 
Fierce and utterly unconscious of danger himself, 
he roamed the woods at the head of his herd, and 
woe betide the wild beast that dared attack any of 


Yet, monster as he was, he knew and seemed to 
have a real affection for his young master and mis- 
Mrs. Powers could go fearlessly among the 
herd, the old “master hog” standing atill to watch 
her approach with pleased grunts of recognition. 
The best trained dog would hardly have given them 
the protection that this boar did, for, more vigilant 
than a dog, he allowe.1 no beast of prey to enter the 
clearing. To Mrs. Powers there was a sense of real 
security in the sight of this bristly, formidable old 
fellow. And now let me repeat, as I heard it, the 


One afternoon late in September, as Mrs. Powers 
stood in the door of her log house, she heard, a great 
way off in the woods, the faint, high-pitched cry of 
It was repeated for some time, 


She felt sure it was the creature’s death squeal, 
and that either a wild beast or an Indian was killing 
In considerable anxiety she stood and listened. 
Powers himself was felling trees at some distance 
His axe strokes she could hear 


The cries of porcine misery ceased after a time, 
but a moment or two later the herd of hogs came 





Yet, except for here and there a frightened “wooh!” 
they were all mute; not an audible grunt from one 
in the herd. 
So frightened were they, that they ran for the 
sheds and pens where they were kept during the 
winter, and there hid themselves, but seized by a 
fresh panic, they ail rushed forth again, and croas- 
ing the clearing at full run, disappeared in the woods 
on the opposite side. Old Tusker was not with 
them. 
Anna stood wondering and not a little terrified, 
hardly knowing what to make of these odd manwu- 
vres. She turned to get the horn to call Peter from 
his work, but as she raised it to her lips, the old boar 
suddenly burst forth from the woods in eager pur- 
suit after his charge. 
His gruff “barks” resounded across the clearing. 
He was a terrible object, his bristles upright, splashed 
and dyed with blood, his eyes seeming to flash out 
red sparks, and as he ran and clashed his blue tusks, 
the foam flew in bloody flakes high over his head. 
Straight as an arrow across the clearing he went, 
and coming to their field of corn, he cleared the 
high log fence without touching even the topmost 
knot. Without stopping to taste the corn, he sped 
across the field, and leaping the fence on the oppo- 
site side, entered the forest in quest of the herd. 
As the sun was now about setting, and it was near 
the time Peter usually came home from his work, 
Anna thought it not best to alarm him by blowing 
the horn, but wait his return; and it was not long 
before he came driving home the cows, and called to 
Anna to fetch out the pails and help him do the 
milking. 
As they milked Anna told him what she had heard, 
and how strangely the hogs had behaved. 
Peter made light of it. “I'll warrant ye Old 
Tusker has settled it,” said he. 
But before they had finished milking, another 
outery arose a long way off in the woods. It wasa 
wild, confused and terrible noise. Peter jumped 
from his milking-stool and went to the bars. Fora 
moment he stood and listened; then he called to 
Anna to run and bring out his gun. 
“Quick, Anna!” he exclaimed; “and fetch the 
powder-horn and balls, for Old Tusker himself is 
worsted!” 
In atrice she brought them out. 
“Look to yourself, Anna, and keep the door fast!” 
said Peter; and he bounded across the clearing into 
the woods. 
He had not gone far when he met the herd of hogs 
streaming tumultuonsly through the anderbrush. 
They rushed past him with the speed of the wind al- 
most, and seemed to be making for the clearing. 
but off at a distance he could hear the sounds of a 
frightful combat, and he ran on towards them, 
It was in the direction of “Long Pond,” which 
lay about a mile and a half from his clearing. He 
supposed it must be on the side of the pond next to 
him, but on crossing the alder-swamp and coming 
out near the water, he found that the battle was on 
the opposite shore. 
The pond was here not over a hundred rods wide, 
and he could hear the combatants plainly, as they 
fought and tore each other, panting and blending 
their cries in mixed and frightful yells, which made 
the now darkening forest resound in a way to appall 
the stoutest heart. 
But Peter determined to go and help Old Tusker 
at all hazards. It was rather more than a mile round 
the foot of the pond, and the shore was thickly 
covered with black alders all the way. Through 
these he made his way with all speed round the foot 
of the pond, and followed up the other shore. 
Not for an instant had the strange, laboring yells 
of the combatants ceased, and they seemed to grow 
in horrible intensity as he drew near His heart al- 
most misgave him, for it was now very dark, and 
the place was amidst a growth of lofty black ashes 
sixty or seventy feet in height, standing among thick 
reeds and bog-grass higher than a man’s head. 
Working his way through the reeds as expedi- 
tiously yet cautiously as he could, Peter came to the 
edge of a plat as large as his “cow-yard,” where the 
undergrowth had been beaten fiat in the streggle. 
In the midst of this gory arena sat Old Tusker erect, 
foaming and still defending himself against the furi- 
ous springs and blows of the largest bear Peter’s 
eyes ever beheld. 
“Why, men,” Peter would afterwards say, de- 
scribing the battle, “that bear was bigger’n my old 
bell cow! and when she r’ared up, she was taller 
than the tallest man that ever stood in stockings! 
I thought I’d seen bears, but that one was big as 
an ox!’ 
Peter at once took aim to fire, but the ferocious 
grapplings of the combatants had now bronglit the 
hog between him and the bear. He moved to one 
side. At that the bear sawhim, and with one bound 
went out of sight among the reeds. Peter fired, but 
the bear was gone like a flash. 
“But you should have seen Old Tusker when he 
saw me step out where he sat!’ Peter would say. 
“He knew 1’d come to help him. I never saw so 
thankful a critter; but he was completely winded 


gone he lay down flat, and panted, and wheezed, 
and fairly groaned. 


“I gathered some dry stuff, and then flashed some 
powder in the pan of my gun and built a fire. 
“You never saw such asight! His hide was ripped 


he had got breath a bit, he rose up again and beat a 


tusks and making the froth fly. 


and used up. As quick as he found the bear was 


half off him, and he was torn the worst I ever saw a 
critter; but he wa’n’t conquered yet. The minute 


challenge for the bear to come back, clashing his 





and that, to see if the bear was coming, and then 
he'd challenge him again, and all that time the poor 
fellow couldn't stand at all on his hind legs. 

“I built up a good fire and burned some powder to 
keep the bear off, and then went back home, for I 
knew Anna would be worrying about me; but all 
the way down round the pond, and till I'd got off 
more than a mile, I could hear the old fellow ckal- 
lenging that bear to come back.” 

The next day Powers went down to the southwest 
part of the town and got a neighbor who had just 
moved in to help him, and they went together over 
to the scene of the affray. Old Tusker still lay 
where he had fought so valiantly, but in such a mis- 
erable plight that they mercifully put an end to his 
life. 

Meanwhile Anna had discovered that another of 
the herd was missing. Powers and his neighbor 
then crossed over to the place where she had heard 
the first hog squealing the previous afternoon. 

Here they found one of their largest hogs lying 
dead, killed by a bear, and close by a large bear, 
which had plainly been killed by the **master hog.” 
Old Tusker had probably been at a considerable 
distance when this hog was attacked, but, summoned 
by its cries, he had come and killed the first bear. 
Then, while going after the herd, which had fled 
away, he seems to have fallen in with this second 
enormous bear, and fought her while fatigued with 
running and the hard battle in which he had just 
come off conqueror. 

About a month after the death of Old Tasker, an 
Indian who sometimes came to Peter's cabin told 
him that while hunting en the shore of a small pond 
a few miles distant from Long Pond, he had come 
upon the carcass of a huge bear lying out exposed 
on the sand. The animal had received several deep, 
singular-looking wounds, which appeared to have 
become running sores. These had seemingly caused 
its death. 

Peter never doubted that this was the bear with 
which Old Tusker had fought his last battle, and 
that the bear’s death wounds were from the old 
“master hog's” tusks. 


————————— 
For the Companion, 


STREET SCENES IN THE ISLAND 
OF CAPRI. 


One fair summer we spent among the orange and 

lemon-thickets, the palm shadows and the pome- 

granate blossoms, of an island in the Mediterranean, 

All about us, the blue sea shimmered and sparkled 

like a sun-touched amethyst. Across the Buy of 

Naples, Vesuvius towered loftily, telling us always, 

by the manner in which he wore his cap of smoke, 

whether the wind blew towards us from beautiful 

Italy, cr rushed hotly over to us from the sandy des- 

erts of Africa. 

Farther on, Naples wimpled mistily in the blue 

and golden distance, seeming always from our win- 
dows like a fairy city, that might vanish over night, 

and leave but a few shattered rose-leaves, a dew- 

drop or two, and some broken moonbeams, to tell 
that here once the fays kept airy revelry. 

The island is inhabited mostly by peasants and 
fishermen, with a proportion of small—rery small— 
shop-keepers, who sell the meat, and furnish the 
boots. shoes, and coarse cotton goods that are 
brought in sail-boats from Naples, and retailed to 
the inhabitants of the island, many of whom live to 
old age and die within eight miles of the mainland, 
without ever having visited it in all their lives. 

The town of Capri is situated near the middle of 
the island, and looks down from a height both over 
the Bay of Naples and the Sicilian Sea. It is a won- 
derfully quaint, foreign-looking place, with streets 
like the narrowest of alleys, spanned by arches, 
paved with volcano stones, and crowded with 
houses which have no sign of windows till the sec- 
ond or third story is reached, 

These houses are all of stone, and are built chim- 
neyless, almost windowless, and with stone floors, 
for the sake of coolness, the Italians always living 
out of door, except when the sun is hottest, when 
their dark houses become agreeable. 

All day tong, day after day, month after month, 
and year after year, the islanders live in these nar- 
row, sunless alleys They est their black bread and 
unpeeled cucumbers there, they sew, work at their 
trades, buy and sell, read letters aloud, make love, 
bring up their children, quarrel and are reconciled, 
exactly as if they were shut up in the quiet seclusion 
of their own houses. 

One frequent sight in these streets is mothers ex- 
amining the heads of their children, wives of their 
husbands, and children of their parents and of each 
other, without the slightest feeling of embarrass- 
ment, even when they see an expression of sickened 
disgust upon the faces of the foreigners who now 
and then pass by. 

Opposite our back windows was a butcher-shop, 
where only one animal was killed at a time. and the 
body of that animal hung in quarters against the 
outside wall till, piece by piece, it was sold. 

The butcher was a woman,—for women do all the 
men’s work in Capri, while the men are gone to 
sea,—a great coarse, loud-voiced woman, who stood 
most of the time with her arms akimbo, in her dark 
doorway, screaming and scolding incessantly. She 
seemed a sort of female Ishmael, whose hand and 
tongue were against everybody, while everybody's 
hand and tongue were against her. 

She seemed to have a particular spite against one 
of her neighbors,—a timid, pale little woman, who 
sold fruit opposite. However pale and timid this 
little woman looked, she was. nevertheless, quite the 








rushing headlong out of the woods into the clearing. 


“Then he would stop a moment, and look this way 





equal of her enemy in length and swiftness of 
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tongue, and the street was made lively most of 
the time during the earlier part of that summer 
by the quarrels of these two women, the screams 
of their children, and .the various and shrilly-ex- 
pressed comments of the other women in the 
neighborhood. 

“If you play the tambourine and dance the 
tarantilla so late in your house another night, 
disturbing decent people as you did last night, 
I'll have you arrested!’’ cried the butcher. 

“And I’ll have the police smell of the tainted 
meat that hangs always at your door!” cried the 
other. 

“If your Guiseppe climbs any more of my fig- 
trees, I'll give him to the sharks!” 

“If your Patonella winks at me in that insult- 
ing manner again, I'll tell the priest!” 

“If you don’t keep out of my way, Ill break 
every bene in your body!” 
“You're a savage!”’ 
“You're a heretic!” 

“You're a child of the devil!” 

And so it went on for all the livelong day. 

Finally, one day, there was unusual peace in 
the neighborhood,—such a blessed stillness that 
one could almost hear the swirl of the summer 


sea around the 
rocky foot of the 
island, and under- 


stand the sweet sto- 
ries of the summer 
winds that sang and 
among the 
eypresses and slim 
pines. 
Upon 
we 


sighed 


inquiring, 
told that 
both of the women 
had been arrested 
upon the other's 
complaint as com- 
mon quarrellers, 
and released after 
having put 
under bonds to keep 
the peace,—that is, 
not to 
more 


were 


been 


make 
public 


any 
dis- 
turbance. 

jut it happened 
that very day, about 
that a bitter 
outery rose in the 
street. A woman's 
high, 
sharp and agonized, 
yet mingled with 
the wildest, fiercest 


noon, 


yoice rose 


rage possible to con- 
ceive. 

“She has thrown 
my child into the 
well!’ we heard it 
say, “iny child into the well, because I com- 
plained of her wicked tongue to the priest!—my 
baby inte the well! and she shall pay for it with 
her heart’s blood!’ 

It was the fruit-woman who raved thus, as 
she ran madly down to the well, where several 


CARMEL 


peasant women were reaching long poles down 
into the water. 

Making the sign of the cross upon her head 
and breast, the fruit-woman sprang like a flash 
down into the gray and mossy depths. 

There was a splash; and then, almost before 
one could draw a long breath, she came up 
again, holding by « rope which the women drew 
up in a large coil. 

She held by its clothes in her strong teeth, a 
dripping, breathless, half-unconscious, yet faint- 
ly-struggling baby of two years. 

The butcher was still standing silent and mo- 
tionless, in her door, as she had been left when 
the frantic mother tlew past her, She still stood 
there, grim and desserate-looking, when an- 
other shriek arose from the mother at the well, 
as she gazed in the face of the wet baby in her 
arms. 

Then the fruit-woman flew like a mad creature 
down the narrow and sombre street. She flew 
towards the butcher-woman, who clenched her 
fist and set her jaws hard to meet her. 

But the pale, timid-looking, strident-voiced 

and swift-tongued fruit-woman only threw the 
dripping baby into the butcher's arms, and then 
sank, erying and laughing, at her feet. 
“O Carmel!’ she cried, “O Carmel, bless the 
Holy Mother that your child is saved, and that 
mine is not drowned! Let us bless her together, 
Marie our Mother, Ever Blessed, Ever Merciful, 
Marie our Mother!” 

Then it was the butcher's turn to ery and 
rave, for it was her child, and not the fruit- 
woman's, who had fallen into the well. 

“O Holy Mother, how hast thou saved me! 
Blessed—Ever Blessed—Mother of our God! O 





AND PHILOMEN. 
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| Philomen, let us go and give our gifts together to 
the Holy Virgin who has spared us broken 
hearts!”’ 

And from that day there were no more terma- 
gant yellings from the butcher’s door, nor 
shrewish responses from the fruit-stand oppo- 
site. 

Instead, Carmel and Philomen were the firmest 
friends in all Capri. 

MARGARET BERTHA WRIGHT. 


ee 
THE ONE-MAN POWER. 


As we look abroad among the nations of Eu- 
rope as they are to-day, we cannot fail to be 
struck by the fact that many of them are ruled 
by the personal power and will of one man. 
marked, indeed, is this fact, that we can scarcely 
believe we are living in an age when the masses 
of the people are supposed to have acquired, 
almost everywhere, a larger share in the politi- 
cal control of nations than they have ever before 
had. 

Individuality of genius and vigor, it seems, 
can still make itself felt, as in the days when 
monarchs were absolute, and when the peo- 
ple were treated as 
if made to minis- 
ter to royal power 
and pleasure, in- 
stead of monarchs 
being made for the 
benefit of the peo- 
ple. 

In Germany, the 
iron character and 
powerful will of Bis- 
marck seems well- 
nigh unlimited. In 
spite of hostile Par- 
liaments, nay, even 
in opposition to the 
wishes, often, of the 
Emperor himself, 
Bismarck carries 
out the poliey which 
he has resolved up- 
on, and impresses 
the stamp of his en- 
ergetic and despotic 
genius upon the po- 
litical events of the 
time. 

The sway of the 
veteran Prince Gort- 
schakoff, in Russia, 
is scarcely less ab- 
solute than that of 
Bismarck in Germa- 
ny. He has not sel- 
dom been known to 
override and bear 
down the opinion of 
the Autocrat of all the Russias himself; and as 
for that of the eighty-five millions of Russian 
people, he takes no account of it whatever. 

Never has there been a Prime Minister of 
England who has wielded more unrestricted per- 
sonal power than does the Earl of Beaconsfield 
at this moment. It is believed that he rules his 
Cabinet with a strong hand, and inspires all 
their decisions. Parliament sustains him with 
devoted submission He is the favorite states- 
man and friend of the Queen. More than once, 
within the past two years, he has committed acts 
which his opponents charge have exceeded his 
constitutional powers. But whatever he has 
done, he has sweceeded in maintaining his posi- 
tion, and appears to sway the destinies of the 
British Empire as completely as ever did a Tu- 
dor or a Stuart sovereign. 





ence wielded by Leon Gambetta in France. 
Though this wonderful man is only a simple 
deputy, he is known to hold in his hand the fate 
of ministries, and even of President MacMahon. 
Gambetta is the real master both of the Senate 
and of the Chamber, and this power he derives 
from the confidence that a great majority of the 
French people have in his greatness as a states- 
man and party leader, and in the sincerity and 
earnestness of his patriotism. 





Thus, in each of the four mightiest nations of 
| Europe, the will of a single man controls polities, 
| and is irresistible in power. Bismarck, Gort- 
| schakoff, Beaconsfield and Gambetta rule the 
| European world far more mightily than do their 
sovereigns and President, Queen Victoria, the 
Emperors William and Alexander, and MacMa- 
hon. ‘ 

It is remarkable that this should be the case, 
| at least in the two freest nations, England and 
France; and that, while we see these ruled by 


countries of Southern Eurepe—Austria, Spain 
‘and Italy—should be, on the other hand, pur- 





So | 


Much the same may be said of the vast infiu- | 


single wills, the once despotic and despot-ridden | 


suing their careers under what seem to be thor- 
oughly popular and constitutional regimes. 

There is, however, a vast difference between 
the rule of such men as we have named, and 
that of hereditary despots; for they have at- 
tained and use the power they have, not by the 
right of mere birth, but by reason of proved, 
and undoubted, and successful, personal abilities. 
It is far better, if great authority is to be cen- 
tred in a single person, that he should be a man 
chosen to his work by reason of his genius, than 
one whose only merit is that he was the son of 
the ruler who preceded him. 
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BOOKS. 
What though I hear upon my window-pane 
The dreary dashing of December rain, 
And all beyond my little bright domain 
Is dark and sombre in the night’s dull reign! 
Yet here are friends whose counsel and whose store, 
A lavish wealth, is freely given to me; 
Nor do they frown although IL ask for more, 
Unsatisfied with prodigality. 


My beoks are friends and servants always true; 
Though cold the world, their kindly pages glow 
With generous thoughts, while Fancy’s genial crew 

Leap from the lines, dull cares to overthrow. 

And if I love some favored one the best, 

No pangs of jealousy disturb the rest. 

W. LEIGHTON, JR. 
_ —_——— +> ——_$—__—_ 
“AVAILABLE CANDIDATES.” 

If frequency of elections were alone necessary 
to make a nation free, the American people 
would bear away the palm as the possessors of 
the most boundless liberty enjoyed on this earth. 
Elections in this country follow each other with 
the most bewildering rapidity. Nosooneris one 
over than preparations are begun for the next. 

Indeed, the politicians do not always wait so 
long as the close of one campaign before laying 
plans for the one that is to follow. The custom 
has already taken root among them of nominat- 
ing a man as a candidate for one political office, 
with the intention and expectation of choosing 
him at once for another. 

The most common form of this practice is the 
election of a public man to the governorship of a 
State, for the purpose of “putting him in train- 
ing’ for the office of President of the United 
States. Formerly the custom was to choose as 
Governor of a State the person whom the party 
managers intended should be elected Senator to 
Congress. So long ago as 1856, Mr. Hannibal 
Hamlin was chosen Governor of Maine with the 
understanding that he was to be Senator to Con- 
gress from Maine, and after a few days or weeks 
of service in the Executive Chair, he was re- 
turned to the Senator’s seat which he had re- 
signed only shortly before. 

The late Senator Morton and the present Sen- 
ator Oglesby were each elected Governor of their 
respective States, and chosen by the Legislatures 
of Indiana and Illinois to the Senate of the 
United States soon after their terms had begun. 

Lately the Presidential chair is the prize which 
successful candidates for the office of Governor 
| in doubtful States have before them. Both of 
the Presidential candidates in the election of 1876, 
were ‘“‘favorite sons,’’ who had been victorious 
in their respective States in governorship con- 
tests; and one of the most ludicrous, though 
seriously meant, controversies of the last few 
months, has been based on the principle of polit- 

ical management we have mentioned. 
| In the State of Ohio, Democrats have been en- 
| deavoring to persuade Senator Thurman to be- 
| come the candidate for Governor of that State, 
| with the avowed intention of bringing him for- 
| ward in 1880 as the Democratic candidate for 
| the office of President. 
| At the same time Republicans in the same 

State, have suggested that it would be well to 
| make Secretary Sherman the party candidate for 
| Governor, with the intention of making him the 
Republican candidate for the office of President 
in 1880. 

The funny side of these suggestions is the 
| coolness with which it is assumed by both par- 
| ties that the President must, at all events, be an 
| Ohio man. It is all the more marked in view of 

the fact that President Hayes is also from the 
same favored State. 

Nevertheless, it is true that Ohio has produced 
a grand succession of sterling public men of both 
parties, and if she has the best material, there 
is no patriotic reason why she should not have 
the honor of furnishing Presidential candidates 
| so long as the claim of having the best holds 
good. 

But the test is nota good one. That Mr. Thur- 
man or Mr. Sherman conld be elected Governer 
of Ohio, does not prove that either of them is the 
best man in his party in the country, or even 
that he is the best his State can produce. He 
may or may not be. The principle is what Daniel 
Webster once called the far-seeing consideration 
of availability. 

The meaning is this: 








certain States are sure to 





elect a Republican Presidential candidate, others 
| are sure for the Democrats, the rest are doubt-| 


- —=—:! 
ful. The party that can carry most of the doubt. 
ful States will be successful. Consequently, it js 
for the interest of each party to nominate men 
who are popular in the doubtful States. Such 
men are the most “available.” 

Besides, the Democrats are so strong jp 
Georgia, for example, that there is no need to 
choose a candidate who is popular there, or jn 
fact in any part of the Sonth. On the other 
hand, it would be no great recommendation of g 
candidate before the Republican Convention that 
he was popular in Vermont. 

It is doubtless a waste of words to say that the 
choice of candidates on account of their ‘“ayajj. 
ability’’ is a vicious principle. As long as poli. 
ticians are what they are now, the principle wij] 
be acted upon. Yet it ought, on all occasions, to 
be discouraged. It brings second-rate men to 
the most responsible positions, when there jg 
need of the best that can be had. The country 
would not suffer if parties were for once to make 
the experiment of offering a choice between the 
best man on one side, and the best on the other: 
but it would surprise every thoughtful, true. 
hearted patriot to have such an opportunity, 


———— . 


“ROMANTIC” GIRLS. 

The papers have recently been unusually full of 
accounts of runaway girls, elopements, ete. Two 
young misses, the children of respectable parents, 
left Philadelphia for New York in search of adven- 
‘tures, taking assumed names. Crying and terrified, 
they were arrested at night by a policeman, wan. 
dering in one of the worst purlieus of the city, ex. 
posed to dangers the horrors of which they could 
know nething. 

Another girl of sixteen, the child of an eminent 
lawyer in New England, escaped to New York and 
besieged the theatres with entreaties to be allowed 
to go upon the stage in leading parts. 

The saddest story, however, is that of a child of 
fourteen, living in the suburbs of New York, whose 
head was filled with the romance found in cheap 
literary papers. She made an acquaintance witha 
young man on the train which brought her to the 
city every day to school. 

Her father was wealthy, and the fellow, who 
earned a paltry sum as brakeman, hoped to estab- 
lish some hold upon her by which he could make 
money. He was coarsely bred, illiterate and dis- 
honest, having recently been an inmate of the House 
of Correction; but the foolish girl did not look be- 
yond his black mustache and paste-diamond pin, 
He told her that he was a Russian of noble birth in 
disguise. They wrote to each other as “Vladimir” 
and “Stella,” and finally the infatuated girl married 
him. 

The fact was discovered at once, the girl brought 
home and a divorce obtained; but her name had 
been dragged through the public prints, and her 
whole life is befouled and ruined by this one irre- 
parable mistake. 

Now where shall we look for the cause of these 
miserable tragedies? Our girls read too many friv- 
olous and impure stories. They promenade the 
streets alone too much. They are allowed, if not 
encouraged, to talk of and to attempt to feel love at 
too early an age. 

On the fashionable thoroughfares of every great 
sity, you will see girls in their teens, almost children, 
who should be in the nursery, aping the dress, the 
manners and the ffirtations of a very vulgar class of 
their elders. They apparently have no mothers to 
teach them that every step they take on this path 
diminishes their chance of happiness in the future. 
They will find plenty of men to flirt with them, buat 
the most dissolute man does not choose the woman 
to marry, whose heart has been the sport of a dozen 
passions or so-called friendships. 

A young girl should be secluded under her moth- 
er’s protection as securely as within convent walls, 
and we are glad to observe that among the highest 
classes in this country, the old-fashioned rigor in 


| this seclusion of girls is again the rule. 
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WHAT CAME OF ADVERTISING. 

The late Dr. Jayne, who amassed a vast fortune 
by the sale of his patent medicines, attributed his 
tirst success to a total break-down. He began mak- 
ing his pills when he was a young man, without 
means or friends, advertising them, though briefly, 
in the Philadelphia papers. 

The bills from the newspaper publishers came in, 
and as Jayne was unable to pay them, a judgment 
was issued against him. When they levied upon 
his effects, they were found to consist of pills,— 
nothing but pills. 

The publishers found themselves possessed of 
cart-loads of patent medicines. To turn it into 
money, it must be sold. To sell it, it must be adver- 
tised. The newspapers broke out, the next morn- 
ing, into urgent appeals to the public to “Try Jaynes’ 
Pills.” Before the seized stock was disposed of, 
the town was almost persuaded that no man’s life 
was safe without the medicine, and Dr. Jaynes’ 
read to fortune was opened. 

A somewhat similar story is told by Dr. Girardin, 
the great French journalist. Going to Paris from 
the provinces, he succeeded, after years of dis- 
appointment, in getting a poem or essay accepted 
by one of the morning journals. Soon after, he 
found in his garret a young fellow from the farm at 
home, satchel in hand, who declared that he, too, 
had come te Paris to make his fortune at journalism. 
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“But,” 





«All the same, lam not without esprit,” tapping 
pis forehead. ‘J shall not write like you. I shall 
publish. It is the publisher who grows rich.” i 

“You have no capital. 

«] have five hundred francs. You and I will pub- 
lish a weekly paper. Your influence must get us 
credit for the paper, ink and printing, of the first 


cried Girardin, aghast, “you can barely | what is right, 
read and write, Louis!” that is wrong. 
both sides, and that, too, at once?” {ample employment for the improvement of the 


She made it. 
sult was its settlement to the satisfaction of 


parties. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and I know you will not do anything 
Why can t you settle the matter for 








at some good work. Sunday schools, poor tamilies, | 
mission - boxes, temperance societies, ete., furnish 





The lawyer was so moved by her confidence in his 
ntegrity that he consented to hear her statement. 
He looked into the case, and the re- 
both 


Christian graces. The story goes, as it is vouched | 
fer on good authority, that a wealthy resident of | 
Madison Avenue went to Dr. Tyng a few days ago, 
and said: 


“I want to become a regular attendant at your | 


The incident recalls a compliment once paid to a! church, do-tor, and take a pew and pay for it, for I 


jsaue.”” quick-tempered but thoroughly honest landlord. | like your preaching very much. 
“And your five hundred franes? "i Becoming angry with the man who had worked his | “tte! id the church. But I do not want to go into the || 


“Will advertise it.’ 

“And the contributions, stories, poems, reviews? 
“We will steal them!” 

Girardin laughed. But the shrewd countryman 
persisted. Flaming posters advertised Le Voleur 
The Thief), journal which should cont: iin the 
cream of all the Parisian journals of the current 


oo 





week. The venture was a success. “The partners 
found themselves with a thousand frances clear 
protit. 


“We will lay this aside,” said Girardin. 

“No,” said Louis. “We will advertise our next | 
jssue.”” 

For two years, the whole profits were spent in ad- 
yertising. The partners became rich. Of 
they had business capacity, but the shrewd maxim 
of the basis of their 
fortune. 


course 
ignorant countryman was the 


a 


HOW HE CUT THE KNOT. 

John Eliot, known as the apostle to the Indians, 
was one of the best of men. There was, however, a 
curious mixture of clay and gold in his character. 
When he was appointed minister of the Roxbury 
Church, 1632, no one cared for the wretched Indians 
living in the colony. 

Eliot learned their language that he might preach 
He translated the Bible for 
them, and taught them to read it. His zeal made 
him indifferent to danger and fatigue. Yet this | 
good man had his prejudices. Such was his dislike 
to wigs and tobacco that he would turn aside to | 
preach against hairless heads being covered with | 
foreign hair, and Christian mouths emitting volumes | 





the Gospel to them. 


of smoke. 

He was so radical that one of his books, a work on | 
civil government, was condemned for its seditious | 
principles. Yet he was so charitable that his friends 
had to resort to devices to prevent him from giving. 

The parish treasurer once paid him his salary. 
Knowing his passion, the wise man of business put 
the coin into a handkerchief, which he tied into a 
dozen hard knots. 

On his way home the good pastor 
poor woman. “God has sent you relief,” he 
said, as he tried to untie one of the knots. But the 
treasurer had done his work well, and Eliot’s aged 
fingers could not extract the smallest coin. THe thus 
cut the knots: 

“Here, my dear,” he said to the woman, handing 
her the handkerchief, “take it; the Lord designs it 
all for you.” 

No wonder Cotton Mather said of him, “He that 
would write of Eliot must write of charity, or say 
nothing.” 


ealled to see a 


sick 
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FROM ANGER TO LIQUOR. 

Some twenty years or more ago ene of the gifted 
sons of Virginia, an eloquent representativ® in Con- 
gress, died in a fit of drunkenness. A gentleman of 
culture and elegant manners, he was beloved by his 
associates. They made many attempts to reform 
him from his fatal habits, but they were fruitless. 
He had resorted to liquor to drown remorse. Ina 
fit of anger he had challenged one of his best friends, 
and shot him on the field. He never dared to be 
sober lest he should see clearly his deed. He used 
liquor to keep him from himself. 

This sad incident is recalled by the recent death 
of Beverly Douglas, a representative in Congress 
from the same State, and a man of superior mental 
gifts. He has often disgraced himself and his State 
by gross intoxication in the halls of the Capitol. It 
is reported that he also was driven to liquor by re- 
morse at a deed done in anger. 

During the late war, when he was serving as major 
in a Confederate regiment, he shot a soldier in a fit 
of passion. As soon as the anger subsided he felt 
that he was a murderer, and had taken the life of a 
good soldier without cause. Brooding over the rash 
act tortured his conscience with remorse. He 
sought relief in the temporary oblivion created by 
intoxication. 

These ineidents illustrate the words of Solomon: 
“He that hath no rule over his own spirit is like a 
city that is broken down and without walls.” 

Young persons should see to it that the “walls” of 
self-control are broadly and firmly built while anger 
is too weak to level them. 





——_—— +> 


CONFIDENCE IN HIS HONESTY. 
A successful lawyer is generally thought to be 
wanting in high-toned morality. And yet those ac- 


farm on shares, he gave him notice to quit. 


“You appoint some one, and the two can decide | “Ah, 
the matter.” 


as my arbitrator.” 


SAD SIGHTS AFTER AN EARTHQUAKE. 


descending rafters, while the boy who had been 


| on her knees, with her children surrounding her in 


| chureh work, and teach in the Sunday school, and 

| all that sort of thing. I just want to come in quiet- 

| ly, and pay my bills, and go my way. L 

i see. Youve come to the wrong church, 

| my friend. There’s a church just around the cor- 

jner, called ‘The Church of the Heavenly Rest.’ 

replied the farmer, “I'll appoint you | That’s the church you want.” The seeker went fur- 
| ther in search of the Heavenly Rest. 


“I appoint Mr. b 





as my arbitrator,” he said. 


“Very well,” 








The tenant remained on the farm. 2 
+or- SCALDED FOR BEING IN FASHION. | 


| 


Parents accustomed to simple and natural living | 
| 


Many touching, as well as awful, scenes and situa- | 27 likely to suffer for trying to follow nice and | 


tions are sure to be discovered in the ruins of a| fashionable notions brought home from boarding- 
great earthquake. 
threw the town of Cua, in Venezuela. 
ill-fated houses two little boys had fallen asleep at | daughter, who was much petted. 
their play. 
crept beneath it. 


Last year such a disaster over- | school by their ambitious daughters. 

In one of the A farmer in the south of Scotland had an only 

When she was of 

age, she was sent toa fashionable boarding-school in 

| Edinburgh, and of course came home with her head 
full of learning and politeness. 

She soon made a complete reformation amongst 
the members of her own family, and one of the first 
was that when drinking tea, they were not to turn 
it out into the saucer. It had always been the old 
farmer's style to turn out his tea into the saucer, and 
if warm, to blow it; but of course his daughter's 
| word was law. 

She informed him that it was not now the custom 
a ask a blessing, and even that he dispensed with, 
to the young lady’s satisfaction. One night at tea 
the old man scalded his lips, and when able to speak, 
blurted out amongst the polite company present,— 

“Guid bless me, what can I expect, when it was 
neither blessed nor blawn?” 


One lay upon a sofa, and the other had 


The earthquake literally turned the room upside | 
down, the sofa being overturned by the falling wall; 
the child beneath was thrown out and killed by the 


sleeping upon it fell beneath the loange, and being | 
thus protected, actually remained in this position 
uninjured for the greater part of two days. He had 
been numbered with the many dead in that house of | 
sorrow, and was only found when the mourning 
survivors were searching for his remains to inter 
them,—alive, but insensible, and entirely unable to 
give any account of what had befallen him. 


In another part of the town a lady was found, 
when the ruins of her house were cleared away, up- 
—-— ——— 

BAYARD TAYLOR’S WRITING. 
Unlike many literary men, Bayard Taylor wrote a 
clear, beautiful hand. 


the same attitude,—all dead! Their bodies were un- 
injured, so that it is probable that they were suffo- 
cated by the dust of the falling walls, 








—————+or—_ He detested blind and slovenly writing, and used 
| to say that any man could write plainly who would | 

OLD-TIME SCOTCH FUNERALS. make an effort. His manuscript was the delight of 

In the so-called good old times, Scotch funerals, | printers. He wrote quietly and steadily, and pro- 
) duced a great deal more “copy” in a given time than 
when held in a laird’s mansion, used to be enjoyable } any one would suppose him capable of who observed 
festivities. The kith and kin came from great dis- | his apparent ease and absence of hurry. He was 
tances to be entertained in a style betitting the ocea- | G ather careless in his dress, but not, like Horace | 
| Greeley, enough so to be conspicuous. He liked a 
| stout, pi: 1in suit of clothes that could be worn along | 
time, a loose-fitting gray overcoat, and a broad- 


sion, 


There were grave faces at the gathering when the 








guests assembled round the coflin to listen to a suit-| brimmed slouch hat. 
able » ayer. Then glasses of wine were handed 
rounc 





once, twice, or oftener,—the poorest —_ : = 
would procure wine for the oce: sion ,— and ‘the 
memory of the deceased” was toasted in silence. LOOK 
Then the long procession moved on to the kirk- ; 
yard, and the body was laid silently in me. on. At this beautiful and new style 
1at duty being solemnly dischar; ved, 2% load was 
visibly lifted from the assists a” Ac quaintances . ‘QU EEN ANN CLOCK. wd 
came together in the carriages and mourning- aa . a 
coaches, and there was plenty of animated conver- Boys and Girls find a rapid 
sation. sale, at good prices, fer Clocks 
When the guests took cheir seats at the tables in which they make with the Fret 
the dining-room, all were in exvellent _— and Saw. Most Clock designs are 
appetite. The near relations might be sad at heart, so diffienlt to saw ont and put 
but they felt hospitably bound to stifle their sorrow, together that a person can 
and there were ample appliances for drowning it. Radin ant) aad pg 
When the old fashion of drinking healths and lardly get paid for stock and 
“taking wine” prevailed, mourners were apt to get time. We have therefore de- 
signed this splendid clock of 
the “Queen Ann” style, which 
is easy to saw out, and sim- | 
ple to put together. It will find | 
a quick sale if nicely made. 


merry in spite of themselves, while, as may be sup- 
To Every Person who from this date purchases our | 


posed, the mere acquaintances of the deceased gave 
themselves over easily to boisterous joviality. It 
Improved Bracket Saw Outfit 
WE GIVE FREE 


was a churlish thing to be the first to break 7 good 
company, and even the minister might well sit it 
out till convivial example upset his decorum.— The 
Cornhill Magazine. 
———_+o>——_ 
“MORE MORTAR!” 
1 Design for a #5 Queen Ann Clock. 
1 Design for a &2 50 Princess Wall-Pocket. 
1 Design for a $3 Eastlake Book-Shelf. 
1 Design for a &2 Eastlake Foot-Rest. 
1 Design for a #1 75 Eastlake Bracket. 
Designs for $50 worth of Brackets, &c. 















A fondness for mischief seems ingrained in the 
parrot nature. Some of them seem almost human 
in their propensity for playing practical jokes. The 
following is told of a mischievous parrot: 


Opposite his owner’s residence there were some 
buildings in course of erection, and the men at the 
top of the scaffold were in the habit of calling to 
those below for such material as they wanted,— 
*“*More brick,” “‘More mortar,’ and so on. 


Thousands of Boys and Girls find steady em- 
ployment at good pay fret sawing. To aid you in make 
r ing money, we propose to furnish all parties who from 

Ina very short time, Polly had these terms by | this date purchase our Bracket aur aaa the set of 
heart, as well as the gruff tones in which they were | <— g “i bey : f 
uttered. No sooner did the Irish laborer relieve | COCK Werks to match the “Queen Ann,” with dial, glass 
himself of a load, than the everlasting cry, “More | face, hands, key, €e., at $125, which is a reduction of 
mortar!” assailed his ears. fifty cents. This just covers cost to us. 

He bore it with ogee go patience till the mor-| With each Saw Ontfit we shall give a certificate, which 
tar board at the top of the scaffold was piled up; | will be good until used, and will entitle you to bny the 
but once more the order for “Mortar—more mor-| clock works of us at $125. The regular price is $1 75. 
tar!” was given. Only those who purchase our Bracket Saw Outfit from 

Is ¢ 


Then, to the delight of the parrot’s master, who ‘ ‘ : ; 
was standing by, the Irishman flung down his hod, late will be entitled to this reduction on the clock 


and making a spez aking-tr uimpet of his hands, bawled 
to the bricklayer above, ‘Is 1t mor-r-tar-mad that ye 
are? Sure a man may have as many legs as a cen- 
terpig [centipede] to wait on the likes o’ yes!” 
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This beautiful Bracket Saw is made from 
Spring Steel. It is 5x12 inches in size, and 
Nas a genuine polished 


eile aceasta ics in 
LAFAYETTE’S AFFABILITY. 

Gen. Lafayette was noted fer his amiable disposi- 

tion and affable manners. A member of an old 


Rosewood Handle. 
The price of this valuable outfit is only 








aristocratic French family, he was much more dem- 1. 
ocratic in society than many of the public men of 
| the United States. Mrs. Norton, an old lady living oUR NEW 


near Cleveland, who attended the reception given, 
fifty years ago, to the marquis at Castle Garden, 
New York City, says: 


BRACKET SAW OUTFIT 


NOW CONSISTS OF 








quainted with the legal profession know that some 
of the successful lawyers settle more cases in their 
office than they tryin court. Their ability to do 
this is due to their uprightness. It is so well estab- 


lished that the contending parties confide in and | 


abide by these lawyers’ opinions. 

An elderly lady once called to retain 
Whose reputation for honesty had attracted her con- 
She began stating her case, when he inter- 
rupted her by saying,— 

“Stop, stop, madam! 


a lawyer, 
fidence, 


I am already retained by 


the other side, and therefore cannot act for you.” 
“Why not?” asked the lady. 


“LT want nothing but 





1 Beautiful Box, 1 Steel Frame, 75 
Bracket and Ornamental Designs (full 
size), 1 Doz. Best Steel Saw Blades, 1 
Brad Awl, 1 Sheet Sand Paper, 185 
| Miniature Designs (with a price list at full size), 


The marquis did not dance, but he was extremely | 
| social, and his face wore asmile all the time. He 
was not a handsome man, but impressed one very | 
| favorably because of his gentlemanly manners and | 
pleasing address. He shook hands with all the la- 


dies,—he was very particular not to miss one—and | 4 > . t 
in taking the hand of one very handsome belle, he | 1 Sheet of Impression Paper. 5 Sithouctte De 


noticed his image stamped on the back of her glove, | signs (Comic), 1 =o West Measure, 1 
and raising it to his lips, kissed it. | Manual of Instructions-—12 pages, 1 Manual of 
| Wood Carving —12 pages. 


| Sent to any address, postage paid, for 1. 





“CHURCH OF THE HEAVENLY REST.” 


is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. 





FLORILINE. _ 


ce oe oarins.” — FOR THE 
BREATH, 


TEETH AND 


It thoroughly 


cleanses partiaily decayed teeth trom all parasites or 


ing “animaleule,” leaving them pearly white, iogesting 
a delightful tragrance to the breath. 


THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 


My ty ainily will also | removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach or 
tobacco smoke. 


Being partly composed of honey, soda, 
nd extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly 


harmless, 


Vrepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 OxFoRD St., 
ondon, Engly und, and retailed eve rywhere, | 
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MADAME GRISWOLD'S 





Rey 
P: ATENT 
=> SKIRT- -SUPPORTING 


CUES, 














1 E. 16th St, 
New York. 


Any of above goods sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 

ceipt of list price. Send for Descriptive Cireular. Perma- 
nent and profitable employment for ladie Exclusive 
territory given. CAUTION,— All Corsets manufactured 
by me have the Stamp and Trade Mark inside. Reliable 
information of any infringements sent to my address will 
be suitably rewarded. For Descriptive Circular address 
main office. MADAM GRISWOLD, 

Mention this paper. 1 E. 16th street, N.Y. 

Branch office, 44W inter Street, Boston, M: Ass, 


“ A great hit by the 
DEM GOLDEN SLIPPERS,” author, ot “Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginny ; “Turion Ay, altzes;” “My love 
beyond the Sea,” the latest song by Arthur Sulliv: in; “Bo- 
hemian Girl,” arr’d for Pia ao by Cramer; i rom the 
time of earliest Childhood,” vocal, from M¢ 7 ‘desur 
leads me all the day,” sacred, ‘antl Schutzen,” M: rch. by 
Faust, are published entire, in “Score” for February. Re- 


member this is our 
is’ ges choice SECOND DOUBLE NUN.BER 
music. Sent, poses paid, to any address, for cts. (I 
stamps taken.) Subscription price $115. Send now and 
get 2 back numbers, which contain 10 pieces, also the 
Jan’y No., with the popular song ** Why don’t you let Em- 
ma Alone?” and 6 other pieces of this issne. We have re- 
ceived nearly 2,500 orders from this paper, 
J. F. PERRY & CO., 538 Washington St., Boston. 
2 FOR AN.Y, SINGER SEWING 
MACHINE, with drop-leaf table, 
cover, and case of two drawers, as shown in 
cut. Warranted New, Latest Improved, and 
Perfect. N» pay asked till seen gnd tried. 
Send for circular and save money, Address 
ECONOMY EMPORIUM, 199 Dearbora St., CUICAUO- 


GREAT OFFER FOR FEBRUARY 


We will during this month dispose of 10 
| PIANOS & ORGANS, at SxemAGunenane 
LOW prices for cas SPLENDID ORGANS, 
3-5 sets of reeds, 865; 3 sets w ith Sub Bass & 
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-3 oo #140, warranted Six years. A 
Wa NTED. Illustrated © atalogues Maile d. 
Music at half price. HORACE AT o 
SONS, M Mant and Dealers, 40 E 14 4th $ 





and STEREOPTICONS of all_ kinds and 
Views illustrating every subject for PUBLIC E 
BITIONS, &c. (QF A 


wices, 
HI- 
profitable business for a man 
with small capjtal. Also, Lanterns for Colleges, Bauday 
Schools and Home Amusement. 74-page Illustrated ae 
togue free. McAllister, M’f’g. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Ye. 


NANCY LEE, Whoa, Emma! A Warrior Bold, 


We’d Better Bide Awee, Janet’s 
Choice, Letter in the I, andle, 


Home,S weet Home, Killar- 
ney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, Helter Skelter 
Galop, Blue Dannbe Waltzes (3 nos.), Cecilia March, 
Black Key Mazurka, Merry Patty Waltz, Speak to Me, 
When the Corn is Waving Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter3 
Temperance Battle Cry. Popular music. Each & ects. 
any6 for 25e.; or 13 for 50c, Postage stamps taken, 
wx H. Boyer & Co,, Agts, No. 1102 Chestnut St., Phila. 


EVERY BOY 3 Press iii: 


A etc, (Self-mker $5) 9 Larger sizes 


For business, pleasure, i onold 
Se ea of Presses, Type, Ete., 
PRINTER. see Son. 
er ° 
AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work, OU. 
WESTERN BORDER. 
A Complete and Graphic History of American Pioneer Life 


with full account of Gen. George Rogers Clark’s famous 
Kaskaskia Expedition. 
























ARS ©. 

Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White foes. Exciting Ade 
ventures, Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer we menand 
boys. Indian war- paths, Camp life and Sports. A book for 
Old and Young. Not a dull page. No competition. Enor- 
mous sales. Agents wanted everywhere. Miustrated Circu- 
lars free. J.C. McCurdy & Co., 26 S.Seventh St.,Phila.,2’a, 

28 CENT 
CHARM MICROSCOPE. 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 
Magnifies 500 —— Equal is 
power at On nth_ the 
Sr efahictateme. Saas 
ple by mail, postpaid, 25 centee 

J. BRIDE & CO., 
297 Brondway, New York, 
New Illustrated Circular ef 


Novelties free. 

















Perry Mason & Co., 


Rev. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., of New York, has 
| great snecess in keeping his church members busy | 


#41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, | 


\ TANTED.—A cood man for every State to sell our 
goods by sample. Fair salary paid. References ree 
quired, LABELLE Man’r’G Co., 93 Clark St., Chicagoe 
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For the Companion. 


MANITOBA BELLS. 
Bevond Dakota's northern line, 
The hunter and the woodman make 
Their forest huts of fir and pine 
By Manitoba's lonely lake. 


Where oft, across the starlit deep, 
Where swift the wi :d of midnight swells, 
Amazed they start from dreamy sleep, 
‘To hear the solemn sound of bells 
On a blevk ishind, far from shore, 
By hands unseen the reals are re@ig, 
And heard o'er wave and forest's roar, 
Like belfry-psalms for Sabbath sung; 
Till fainter on the falling blyst, 
Hetween the water and the land, 
The music wails, and dies at last 
In harplike murmurs on the cand. 
The wild Ojibwas pass with dread 
The ishund-spirit’s dark abode. 
“No mortal dares thy threshold tread, 
O Manitoba, speaking god !” 
And strangely strikes that desert voice 
On hearts that own no stvage fears, 
The pale-faced wanderers rejoice, 
Or listening drop unwilling tears. 
On sounding cliff and shingly beach, 
The clang of waves that beat in foam 
They heir as some mysterious speech 
Of vanished days that ealls them home. 
Voice of the wild! chime on. and make 
The sadness sweet of old farewells, 
And feeling’s finest chords shall wake 
To bless you, Manitoba bells, 
Your mimic melody reneats 
To memory’s sigh a weird amen, 
And faney, in those lone retreats, 
Brings exiled love its own again, 
O never music breathed or wrought 
In silence licks an answering tongue, 
Nor thrills a holy human thought 
But nature sings its countersong, 
All mystie tones of earth and air, 
Awl solemn runes of wood and sea, 
Are ech es of the sonl, thot bear 
On high faith’s oldest litany. 
Uneloneed, Crertion’s hymn redounds, 
Unehoneed, its organ voices flow; 
And inn bri shanes the primal sounds, 
That taught. his worship long ago. 
TneRon Brown. 


For the Companion, 
GOD’S MESSENGERS. 

The most useful preachers, missionaries and 
reformers have, like Samuel in the Temple, ex- 
hibited religious tendencies and activity 
erly in life. Luther in bovhood singing hymns 
under bright windows in the cold winter streets: 
Jonathan Edwards in childhood holding relig- 
fous meetings in the woods with his companions; 
the Wesleys and Whitefield establishing prayer- 
meetings in their college rooms.—all gave early 
indication of the high calling that awaited them. 

Many poetic stories have been related of the 
boyhood of Count Zinzendorf. He gave early 
evidence of the inspirations of no common piety, 
and his and companions already 
seemed to hear the music of “the bells upon the 
ephod.” 

At Halle he began in his yonth to hold little 
meetings with his companions in retired places, 
and this enstom continued six vears. At these, 
the beauty of the Saviour’s character was the 
theme of meditation, and mellowed by the influ- 
ence of such thought. the loveliness of his own 
character became the delight of his friends. 

It was under such self-training that the in- 
spired boy of Halle prepared for his missionary 
work in the world. 

He next formed a society of his voung friends. 
It was called ‘The Order of the Grain of Mus- 
tard Seed.”’ 

Tt grew, offered for years its petitions to 
Heaven, and then beeame seattered by the 
changes of approaching manhood, 

But this preparation for life’s duties by Zin- 
The 


guardians 


zendorf and his companions was not lost. 
world feels its influence to-day. 

In Greenland, spires of churches have circled 
the white seas and glimmered in the sunlight 
amid the pinnacles of snow. They had their 
origin in the “Order of the Grain of Mustard 
Seed.”’ 

Under the warm tropie sky and the Southern 
Cross, the green islands of the Caribbean lift 
their fronded palms in the light of eternal sum- 
mer. The music of the church bells have there 
mingled with the musie of the sea, and the 


heaven-sent churches there gathered, had their | 


origin in the “Order of the Grain of Mustard 
Seed.”’ 


In Sonthern Africa, in our own country, by the 


Schuylkill and Susquehanna, in the West Indies, 


amid polar snows and torrid plains,—for where | by such incidents, and reply that “I don’t wear 


| contents of the treasure-ehest were examined, 


; and a comparison of the actual sum in hand with 
| the balance exhibited by the books, appointed a 
| day 2 month thence for the task. 

| ‘The day arrived, the books were examined, 
| the treasure counted, and all was found to be in 


| it was scarcely worth while for the custody of 





| 
| 
}ed on this unusual proceeding I know not, but 
| his chief adhered to his resolution, and in a few 
| weeks afterward the affairs of his subordinate 
| collapsed. 

| the native merchants, on the eve of the exam- 
| and repaid them when all was pronounced to be 


{reimburse the amount advanced, his creditors 


very | 


| tive lungs from disease. 


vian missions, and inspired its preachers with | 
lessons of self-denying zeal, and these mission- 
| aries chose for their fields of labor what were 
| then the most needy portions of the world, 
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AUDITING ACCOUNTS. 

| Once it was not uncommon for auditors of 
| certain benevolent societies to pass the treas- 
urer’s accounts, without personal examination. 
The treasurer said, ‘‘It is all right,” and he was 
/an “honorable man.” They took his word, 
| saved themseives time and work, and very often 
the society lost its funds, because the treasurer 
| had appropriated them to his own use. We 
| know of a gentleman who, on being appointed 
jan auditor, surprised the treasurer by going 
{through his accounts, verifying them by his 
| vouchers, and examining all the trust funds, 
“You are the only auditor who has done this for 
twenty years,’’ said the astonished treasurer. 
| The following incident shows the importance of 
auditing by personal examination: 


| A friend of mine, who held a high civil ap- 
| pointment in India, in the palmy days of John 
| Company, told me that, on his promotion to a 
| higher post, he found that the officer next in au- 
| thority to himself, and who held a duplicate key 
| of the treasury, my friend holding another, was 
a man of extravagant habits, and had the repu- 
tation of living ina style not warranted by his 
| income. 
Nevertheless, on every occasion on which the 


they were found tu total accurately with the 
books. My friend, therefore, instead of imme- 
diately on his aecession to office challenging his 
colleague to the investigation ot the accounts, 


order, My friend then said to his colleague that 
the funds of the company to be divided, and 
therefore in future he would keep both the 
keys. 

Whether the keyless functionary remonstrat- 


He had on previous occasions borrowed from 
ination of the chest, to make up the deficiency, 
correct; but, being unable in this last instance to 


became urgent and a crash was the result. 

My friend cited an instance of falsification of 
accounts effected by an official whose wont it 
was to bring forward an amount differing in one 
figure from the total of the preceding page, that 
page, of course, having been correctly added up. 

By doing this in a few out of many columns of 
figures, he was enabled to bring out a balance 
corresponding with the amount in hand.—The 
University Magazine. 
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USE THE RESPIRATOR. 

Dr. Fothergill, of Londen, advocates in the 
Philadelphia Medical Times the use of the respi- 
rator as a preventive of coughs and colds. It is 
much more used abroad than in this country, 
and is found to be efficacious in keeping sensi- 
Dr. Fothergill says: 


The muegous rheum which calls out the morn- 
ing cough is due to the changes of temperature 
to which the lining membrane of the air-pas- 
sages is exposed in cold weather. Peonle pass 
rapidly from indoor temperatures of 60° Fahren- 
heit to our outdoor temperatures, varying from 
40° to 32°, and far below that very often, and 
then changes in the vascular supply of the mu- 
cous membrane of the air-passages are set up. 

If every body at all times only breathed through 
the nose, the inspired air would be warmed by 
passing over the coils of blood-heated plates 
which exist in the nose for that i earpe and 
would not affect the air-passages placed behind | 
the turbinated bones. 

But such is not the case; they probably com- 
mence to talk, and in doing so draw in by the 
mouth cold air, which, on mixing with the re- 
sidual air in the chest, lowers its temperature, 
and then a fluxionary hyperemia follows, and 
after it, in its train, a mucous rheum. 

The best plan for persons who thus catch their | 
winter cough to adopt is to keep their mouths | 
closed; but then humanity is not generally pre- | 
pared for such self-denial, and the respirator 
suggests itself as the agent required. 

A respirator is not an ornamental thing, and 
its appearance is not in its favor. 

Its use subjects you to the remarks of incon- 
siderate and unretlecting friends and acquaint. | 
ances, who point significantly to the unsightly | 








contrivance, and express their regret that you | 
should be compelled to wear such a thing; and | 
| the insurance agent, when you call to pay the | 
premium on your policy, looks excited and ner- 


vous. | 





| bled with bronchitis since, which previons to 
| then for some years had made winter a very un- 
| comfortable season, I am very little perturbed 


have the Moravian missionaries not gone?—mul- | * respirator because I am ill, but because I don’t 


tiptied churches owe their origin to the “Order 


of the Grain of Mustard Seed.”’ 


For Zinzendorf established the order of Mora- | 


wish to be ill.’’ 
And a wonderfully comfortable thing it is! It 
‘eeps the cold wind from blowing into the 
outh when facing it; and surely it is as natu- 


| 











ral to cover the orifice of the mouth in winter as 
it is to shut the front door to prevent a cold 
dranght pervading the house. 

Ladies who take caniage drives wrapped in 
furs copiously, and provided with foot-warmers 
in their carriages and flasks of hot water in their 
muffs, often catch cold when out 

If they would further conserve and economize 
their body heat by the use of respirators, which 
take up some of the heat of the warm expired 
air and give it off again to the cold inspired air, 
then they would not only be more comfortable, 
but they would escape many a catarrh and much 
coughing. 

Whetuer it is consistent with the interests of 
the profession thus to instruct the public how 
to keep themselves well, or not, may not be af- 
firmed. The respirator in some form has a 
great future before it. 


———_+er—___ 


For the Companion. 


INCONSISTENCY. 


When winds of winter sweep the woods, 
Ani leave the desolate branches bare; 
Then heart and fancy turn once more 
To radiant hours when Spring was fair. 
The lost faint trace of Summer's bloom, 
*Mid sombre wrecks of foliage lost, 
The Antumn’s deadening hand enshrouds 
In wan, gray mist and blighting frost. 


At last. when opening buds unfold, 
*Neath soft starshine and silvery showers, 
When Nature steals from sur set skies 
The marvellous tints of fruits and flowers, 
My heart with strange persistence yearns, 
And throbs with unfulfilled desire, 
For snow-clad hills, fro-t-girdled vales, 
And hearths of quivering tongues of tire! 
Wituiam H. Hane. 
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ILL-BRED AMERICANS. 

There is a line of Horace which says to his 
reader, ‘“‘Have a care of whom you talk, to 
whom, and what, and where.’”’ A correspondent 
of the Toledo Blade illustrates the force of this 
advice by describing a scene he saw in a Parisian 
restaurant, in which two ill-bred Americans act- 
ed a discreditable part: 





I was seated opposite two ladies, apparently 
mother and daughter, who conversed together 
in French quite fluently, but some English sen- 
tences which they occasionally used gave me 
reason to think that they were English people, 
which proved to be the case. 

Shortly after I seated myself, in came two 
young Americans, acquaintances of mine. They 
had hardly begun eating their rotage, when one 
of them hearing the ladies talking in French, at 
once assumed that they did not understand Eng- 
lish, and turned to his companion and said, 
joudly enough forall of us to hear every word,— 

“Tsay, Tom, that aint a bad-looking girl next 
to you. You take the old woman and I'll take 
the daughter. The old woman is most too fast 
to suit me.”’ 

I happened just then to glance across at the 
young lady, and she looked me in the eye with 
a very mirthful expression, which was soon 
turned into embarrassment, when the young 
American proceeded to say,— 

“No, this young gal aint bad-looking, and see 
what a pretty little mouth she has. If you under- 
stand German, just sprechen sie Deutcher with 
her. I think she looks as if she could talk Ger- 
man 2 bit.”” 

Then seeing that the lady began to change 
color, he added,— 

“By Jove! I believe she ‘tumbles to it! I 
shouldn't wonder if she understood English.” 

Seeing me smile, the other young man at once 
realized the situation, and with a sung-froid 
which T envied him the possession of, turned to 
the ladies and said,— 

“Excuse us, ladies, we didn’t suppose that 
you understood English. You know mistakes 
will occur in the best regulated families.’’ 

For unadulterated *timpudence,” I think those 
two young fellows carried off the palm, for they 
were not at all disconcerted by the awkward 
contretemps, while the ladies did not recover 
their equanimity and soon left the restaurant. 


oe 
DROLL EXPLOITS OF A FISH-HOOK. 


“Out of the frying-pan into the fire,’’ is the 
time-honored phrase for ‘‘from bad to worse.” 
By ill-luck one good lady exchanged bad for 
worse by invoking the aid of the fire to save her 
husband from the prong of a fish-hook. Says an 
exchange: 

Athoughtful housewife in New London, Conn., 
started a fish-hook on a strange round of adven- 
tures not long ago, and brought some people into 
curious juxtapositions as a result of her pains. 

Finding the hook among her husband’s papers 

she thought best to destroy it, fearing it might 
wend its way into his fingers, Accordingly she 
threw it into the fire. 
* The following morning her husband, while pa- 
tiently taking out from the stove-grate pieces of 
stone and partly burned coal that had accumn- 
lated there, suddenly found a fish-hook in the 
fleshy part of his thumb. 

He called a surgeon, and when the hook had 
been removed he put it in his waistcoat pocket, 
thinking to show it to his friends and neighbors. 


Having worn a respirator for eight winters | After breakfast he went ont, and while on the 
now, and knowing how little I have been tron- | 


street met a colored woman, who passed him 
with a high head and rapid pace. 


The two people came suddenly to an embar- 


rassing halt. The hook had found its way 


throngh the side of the gentleman's pocket, and 
its point fastened itself in the waist of the jaunty 
maiden. 

This afforded great delight to the small boys, 
who gathered to the spot frem all directions. 
Releasing himself from the hook, the gentleman 





saw his whilom captive dash away from him anq 
pass down the street. 

A policeman attenipted to stop her, but before 
he had succeeded-in inducing her to retuin, he 
found the hook had lodged itself in the hollow of 
his hand. At this point the strange, event{y| 
history of a fish-hook draws to a close. The yo. 
liceman found a surgeon to extract it from his 
bleeding hand, and then deposited it in the sta. 
tion-house to show to the public. 
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THE FUNNY CHINAMAN. 
A lady writing to the Philadelphia Tinnes 
about the heathen Chinee shows how one played 
watch-dog and warned off the duns: 


I once took a China boy who had recently 
been employed in a boarding-house. One of his 
duties was to attend the door—the same as je 
had done in his former place. As he spoke 
English fairly, I had no dcubt he could do it 
properly. At the end of the month when the 
regular bills for the house became due, none of 
them came in. 

I waited from day to day, and wondered \ hat 
could cause such a deiay among pecple who vere 
always so prompt to collect. One day I had heen 
out, and as I opened the door on my return, J 
found in the hall a delinquent nctice from the 
water company, saying if the dues were not paid 
at once the water would be discontinued. 

Full of wrath I hastened to the Sping Valley 
office, on California Street. to inquire into the 
meaning of what I considered a very stirnge 
proceeding. I told them I felt aggrieved that 
they should serve me with such a notice when 
the bil! had never been presented. 

The collector just then came in and szid he 
had been there so many times and was always 
met with some trivial excuse by the China hoy 
that he had no other recourse. I went home and 
interviewed Johnnie and succeeded in sctting 
the whole story. 

He began taking bills from all sorts of inyprob- 
able places until all the missing papers were 
found, «nd as he told them off one after another, 
he explained thus: 

‘Him likee money. Metellee him you gene out. 
Him likee money. Metellee him you welly sick, 
no can see. Him likee money. Me tellee him 
you move,” and so on to the end of the list. 

“Oh! I too smart for him,” said John, who 
seemed delighted with hisown sagacity in avoid- 
ing payment, and seemed much crestfallen at 





my anger. He said, ‘Me thinkee you allee 
samee Missy Jones. You catchee money you 
keepee.”’ 
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AN OLD CAT’S ARTIFICE. 
Here follows 2 curious case of feline intelli- 
gence that equals anything reported in fox craft. 
“A pair of blackbirds built a nest on the top of 
my garden wall, which is thickly covered with 
ivy, and within three yards of the drawing-room 
windew,”’ says a correspondent of Nature. 


“When the vonng birds were about three-parts 
tledged, one of them, by some mishap, left the 
nest and fell into the flower garden. My cat 
(seven years old. and which has killed scores of 
small birds) immediately found it. and at the 
same time a kitten (about three months old. but 
not belonging to the cat) began to pay rather 
rude attention to the young blackbird; but the 
old cat would not suffer her to touch it. 

“The old cock blackbird kept fiving here and 
there around the scene of action, crying and 
scolding with might and main. It became evi- 
dent to me that the cat had two or three objects 
in view. 

“Not to allow the kitten to touch, or kill, or 
make off with the young bird; to use the young 
bird as a decoy to entrap the oid one; to make 
the young bird ery sufficiently from fear or pain 
to induce the parent’s affection to overcome its 
discretion. 

‘During the manceuvres old Tom repeatedly 
made unsuccessful springs to catch the cock bird, 
alternately running to give the kitten a lesson of 
patience or self-denial, or impose a fear of pun- 
ishment. 

“The young bird repeatedly hopped out of 
sight among the flowers, and stinted its cries; 
then anon the cat touched it again: and made it 
flutter about and ery again; which from time to 
time brought the old bird down with cries of ter- 
ror or wrath almost into the very mouth of the 
eat. After I had watched some ten or fifteen 
minutes, it became too painful, so I caught the 
young bird and put it again into its nest, about 
ten feet from the ground.”’ 


a> 
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“FLATLY.” 
Though puns are common, a good one, such 
as the following from an Irish lawyer, attracts 
attention: 


When the Munster circuit met in Limerick, 
the bar were usually entertained by a hospitatle 
gentleman named Flatly, who eccupied a hand- 
some suburban residence near Castle Connell. 

Lysaght, being at one of these parties, where 
everything was arranged with exquisite taste, 
said to their host, ‘I vealiy feel sniprised that 
you are allowed to remain a bachelor, and so 
near a city celebrated for the beauty of the fair 
daughters. Why is this?” 

The host colored, and said “he often wished 
to change his solitary condition, but could not 
muster sufficient courage to pop the question.” 

“I tell you this,” said Lysaght, *‘depend upon 
it, if you ask any girl boldly, she never will re- 
fuse you Flatly!”’ 
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A STANDING JOKE—Getting up to offer your 
seat to a lady in a car, and then having her give 
it to her husband, 
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For the Companion. 


MY VALENTINE. 

O baby, with the roguish laugh, 
And eyes 20 soft and brown, 

With dimpled cheeks and rosy mouth, 
And hair like thistle-down; 

I've something sweet to tell you, dear, 
So listen, baby mine! 

I love you, love you! Will you be 
My little Valentine? 


Stencils 
For the Companion. 
DOXY. 


| 

Doxy’s mother used to call her “dat ’ar lucky } 
chile,” because when she went to carry the 
starched clothes to the Bronx Hotel, the ladies 
often gave her some trifle; bits of gay ribbon, 
pictures, or a handful of sugar-plums. 

But italways seemed to me that Doxy’s “‘Inck’”’ 
was only what any person might have who was 
willing to be as obliging and unselfish as she 
was 

One bright February morning she was hasten- 
ing through the pine grove, that lay between her 
cabin and the hotel, carrying a package of Miss 
Finch’s collars, when she met that lady herself, 
looking very tired and anxious. 

“O Doxy,” said she, “have you seen my 
nephew Freddy? He ran away after breakfast, 
because I would not let him eat more than ten 
rice griddle-cakes, and I can’t think what has 
become of him.” 

Doxy showed her gleaming teeth in a broad 
sinile 

“Reckon he done come back ’fore dinner eat 
up,” she said. 

But Miss Finch looked troubled. “I don’t! 
know where to look for him, and my head aches | 
now.” 

“When I’ve carried my bundle to de house, 
T)) hunt him myself,’’ said Doxy. ‘‘Reekon 
you'd better come home ter rest, an’ let me look 
up de little boy.” 

“If you only would!’ said Miss Finch. ‘I 
don't know any of the places where the children 
go, and I've wet my feet, now.” 

Soa few minutes later the anxions lady was 
sitting comfortably on the hotel piazza, while 
Doxy set off in the direction where she guessed 
the rnnaway might be. 

“Dat boy too fat to go great way,”’ she said to 
herself with a littie giggle. And to be sure, 
when she reached the little pond, not far from 
the hotel, she spied Master Freddy, curled up 
under a tree on the bank, very comfortable and 
lazy 

“Reckon you seen dat big wild turkey dey’s 
gwine have fur dinner down to de hotel,”’ she 
said. sitting down on a log, near the runaway. 

“Wild turkey! no. Have they got one?”’ said 
Freddy, sii ting up. 

“Dat’s what de cook said,”’ replied Doxy; ‘‘an’ 
aheap o’ sponge cake with cream onto it.’’ 

“Charlotte russe.”’ said fat Freddy, his eyes 
glistening. ‘like that. Is it most dinner time, 
Doxy?” 

“Don’t reckon so: but yer might better be 
early dan late,’’ said Doxy, with another giggle. 

Freddy thought so too, and soon after his aunt 
saw him appear at the hotel steps, with Doxy 
sauntering after. 

“You're a good girl,’’ said Miss Finch to Doxy, 
when her troublesome nephew was out of hear- 
ing. ‘‘Now tell me what you would like to have 
me do for you.” 

Doxy worked her bare toes in the soft sand 
and looked down. 

“Don't want noffin’,” she said. 
“Oh, yes,” urged Miss Finch. ‘See, here isa 
boxful of colored scrap-book pictures that I 
brought toamuse the children; but Freddy never 
touches them, and Violet thinks she is too old. 
You may have them, and make a beautiful 
scrap-book.”” 
It did not occur to the good lady that the little 
colored girl did not know what a scrap-book was, 
and had no way to obtain one if she did. 
Doxy thanked her, feeling rather puzzled, but 
pleased with the bright pictures, and then Dora 
Fenn, a pretty girl boarding at the Browns, 
came to her help. 
“You ean make Valentines, Doxy; that’s what 


’ 


| flour paste, but not so easy to get paper. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








So I kin,” said Duxy, and away she ran, very | 
happy. 
It was easy to coax her mother to make some | 
How- | 
ever, Doxy walked over to the grocery store, a 
mile away, and got several sheets of white wrap- 
ping paper there, and if her Valentines were not 
so elegant as yours, I think she enjoyed them as 
well. 
Where did she send them? Well, Dora Fenn 
addressed them at Doxy’s direction to ““Mam- 
my,” “Ole Aunt Chloe,’’ ‘“My Brudder ’Melis,”’ 


| office, Doxy carried them about herself, saying 





and other of Doxy’s friends. And since she had 


And sugar’s awful nice and sweet, 


Our Bridget brings it in to her. 


If he can tell who sent it! 


Will be jo//y glad to get it! 
I just do love my sweet mamma! 





I once saw a picture by the famous Mr. Cruik- 
shank, of a young post-man, or rather boy, on a 
galloping donkey, hurrying along with his bags 
filled with Valentines, and his quiver full of ar- 
rows; and then I looked closely, and saw that 
the pretty little fellow had wings on his shoul- 
ders, so I suppose it was Cupid himself, who was 
delivering his own Valentines. 

Underneath the picture were these lines: 

“Where can the postman be, I say? 
He ought to fly, on such a day; 

Of all days in the year, you know, 
It’s very rude to be so slow. . 


The fellow is exceeding stupid; 
Hark! there heis! Oh, the dear Cupid!” 


In the city of London, two hundred thousand 
letters more than the usual number pass through 
the post-office on St. Valentine’s Day! No won- 
der that the poor postmen are all ‘‘tired to death” 
before the day is over. 

In some of the counties of England they have 
very curious customs on St. Valentine’s Eve. 
One is to get five bay leaves and pin them on 
the pillow—one at each corner, and one in the 
middle; then the person they dream of is their 
‘Valentine.””’ But to make it more sure, they 





we are doing,” she said, holding up a sheet of 
embossed paper, made gay with little pictures. 
Valentines, like what folks send nex’ week? 





sometimes boil an egg very hard, take out the 
| yolk and fill it with salt, then eat it, and go to 
| bed without speaking or drinking; then, of 








For the Companion. 


JAMIE’S VALENTINE. 


Oh! I’ve written a jolly Valentine to my mamma, to-day! 

Don’t believe she'll ever guess it came from little Jamie Grey; 
I've told her that I love her just as much as I can hold; 
(Guess she knows that much already, ’thout its having to be told.) 
I've told her she’s 2 rosebud, and—and the sky is bine; 


If I could, ’'d draw a picture to look — like mamma, 
(I think she’s a lot handsomer than ot 


I'll ask Nurse Brown to put it by the door, and ring the bell, 
And Ill make her promise honestly that she'll never, never tell. 
Oh! won’t my mamma. be surprised when in a little while, 

I guess ‘twill make her smile. 
I'll go and hide, or play somewhere, for fear she'll guess, you see, 
That after all, her Valentine has only come from me ; 

But won't I laugh, if pretty soon I hear her ask papa, 

Oh! I know my sweet mamma 


Oh, J know one thing true, 


Bridget says, “Why don’t you send some /ift/e girl a valentine?” 
Just as if a girl could be as nice as this mamma of mine! 

Now, I'll go and send my Valentine, and then go off to play, 
Lest mamma should find out it came from just f 

But some time I will tell her, ‘cause I know ‘twill make her glad, 
And maybe she will say again, “God bless my little lad!” 


—+>—____— 
For the Companion. 


THE VALENTINE POST-BOY. 


no envelopes, and was not familiar with the post- 


to each,— 

“Dis yer’s Valentine; I done fixed ‘em for 
yer.” 

And if ever there was laughter and pleasure, 
they reigned in the cabins where Doxy’s gay 
tokens went. How do I know? I saw ‘“Mam- 
my’s’’ pinned to the wall in a Georgia log-cabin, 
and heard about the rest at that same time. 

And Doxy had so many scrap-pictures left 
that I shouldn’t wonder if she made and sent 
more Valentines this year, just as youare doing. 

C. A. G. 











and so is mamma, too. 


1er mothers are!) 


I know she loves me, too. 


1er Jamie Grey. 


course, they’ll be sure to dream about the right 
“Valentine.” 

In the county of Kent, many years ago, the 
girls in all the villages used to meet together 
and burn ina bonfire what they called the ‘‘Hol- 
ly Boy,” which was a figure made of holly 
boughs; while in another part of the village the 
boys would meet together and burn the “Ivy 
Girl,’ which was a figure made of the beautiful 
English ivy, that grows so plentifully over the 
old houses, and churches, and ruins in all parts 
of the country. 

So in almost every county they have some pe- 
culiar customs in which children, as well as 
grown folks, take a part on this day. 

I don’t believe any one could tell us the mean- 
ing of these old customs, only, ““My father and 
mother and grandfather and grandmother kept 
Valentine’s Day in this way, and of course we 
must.”” 

But the postmen are likely to have a busy 
time of it for many years to come, onthe 14th of 
February, both in old England and in New Eng- 


land, too. 
—+o—_—_ 
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Puzzles of the Season. 


1. 
THE DROP-LETTER VALENTINE. 

“T wonder if Fred will get out his Valentine,” 

said Bell, as she tripped back from the letter box, 

where she had deposited a silver-edged missive, con- 
cocted by three merry heads together. 

“It’s the first drop-letter one Lever tried,” said 

Estelle. 

Re should call it 2 double drop-letter,’’ said Es- 

ther. 

And this was the way it looked to Fred: 
WhnFrdwswhrrwb 
Wrorrndrrvrnacfr; 
Hnewerpetthddslet— 
ThdfrneFrdxtndsththr! 

W THR. 

P.S. One vowel put in in the right places will 

make it plain, w.T. 

That afternoon, when the postinan dropped in the 

letters, Bell caught up one in an envelope exactly 

matching the “drop-letter”’ Valentine. 

“He got it, and guessed us out too!” she said, as 

both girls peeped over her shoulder, and all three 

spelled out Fred’s answer: 
Mttndrnssltmxprss 
Whusthr, Bll,stmdstll— 
Thgntithr, 
Rmmbrm! F RD. 

P. S. Use the same vowel! F. 

If any of our readers fail to make out these Val- 

entines, we will give them the needed vowel next 

week. J.P. B. 

2. 


CENTRAL SYNCOPATIONS, 
([Tosyneopate a word is to take out one of its letters; 
in this case the central letters are to be crossed out.) 

1, Syncopate a party, and leave a dance, 

2, A fastening, and leave part of the face, 

» A plant, and leave sacred, 

» A weapon, and leave part of a ship. 

» Turns, and leave couches, 

6, An ore, and leave grist. 

7, Suffering, and leave domestic utensils, 

8, Voices, and leave parts of the body. 

9, Food, and leave a tack. 

The syncopated letters, read down, name a kind of 

billet-doux. 7. 6. 3 
3. 


ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE. 
1, In caverns and caves Lam certainly found, 
2, I'm claimed by the farmer, who tilleth the 
ground. 
3, At the head of all ladies, discovered I am. 
4, In whiskey you'll find me, but never in dram. 
5, In treason I lurk, never found in the truth. 
6, Naomi ne’er owned me; Ll was well known to 
Ruth. 
7, In Maine you may look for me—some other 
States, too. 
8, In green, pink and crimson, but banished from 
blue. 
9, This last, in a moment, you'll surely perceive, 
And all joined together, you like to receive. 
CyRiL DEANE. 
4. 


ENIGMA. 
18 /etiers. 
I had some 8, 3, 4, 9, 1, 
Before my whole had well begun; 
And, some, as tender and as true, 
For sister 7, 10, 13, 2, 
Bore the same 16, 7, 11, 9, 
And 1, 9, 2and 8 as mine. 
6, 17, 15, 5 was the mirth 
When seated by the evening hearth, 
We guessed from whom each missive came, 
And sent respons’s with no name; 
12 answered 18, 14, 1, 
And she said “No,’’—and both in fun! 
Aunt Lots. 
5. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
My initials form a secret weapon, which flies 
about early in the year. You may look for it lodged 
in my jinals. 


Ol Oo 


11 letters. 

CROSS WORDS. 
1, Tranquil. 7, A foreigner. 
2, Homely. & A fragment. 
3, Alake town in Russia. 9, A Jewish title. 
4, A Western State. 10, A public address, 
5, A little valley. 11, A metal thread. 
6, A platform. 





Conundrums. 


Why are important inusical tones like grain from 
acertain New Hampshire town? Because they are 
key notes (Keene oats). 

Why should a student unable to pass his examina- 
tion still be happy? Because he is so well-condi- 
tioned. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


TRAIN 
BEAST 
HELOT 
r EARS 
GuostT 
T Re .s 
P-L T 
I M AGE 
STYLE 
" Telegrams. 
Zig-zags { Astrelesy. 


2. Ox, rocks, flocks, frocks, box, shocks, stocks, 
knocks, mocks, blocks, docks, socks, crocks; horn, 
torn, bourn, corn, born, thorn, adorn, sworn, worn, 
morn, shorn, borne, forlorn, scorn, mourn, 
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‘WHAT is the meaning of a backbiter?’”’ asked 
a gentleman at a Sunday school examination. It 








went down the class until it came to a boy, who 
said, ‘‘Perhaps it’s a flea.”’ 


HASSOCK 
| PLATE 

BASIN 
4. Mend-i-cant. 
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ACUTE RHEUMATISM, 
This is sometimes called rheumatic fever. Its 
medical term is polyarthritis. It is mainly a disease 
of the temperate regions, and prevails mostly from 


October to May. Persons specially liable to it are 
those whose calling exposes them to frequent changes 
of temperature, those who are insufficiently protect- 
el agtinst sudden chills, and those who reside in 
damp localities, and especially who sleep in damp 
rooms. One attack greatly disposes a person to a 
second. 

The foremost exciting cause is a sudden cooling of 
the body when heated and exhausted by exertion,— 
this, in the view of many medical authorities, de- 
V ping lnetie acid in the blood. The fever is pro- 
to the number of joints attacked, and 
* intensity of the infkummation. 


yortionate 


It is accompanied 


vith © sour sweat. Hardly any other disease pre- 


xents se many complications. The younger the pa- 
tient, the greater the liability of the heart's being 
affected. The liability after twenty-five is the ex- 
ception. 

As arule, it runs its course in from three to six 
weeks. Convalescence is slow. Even after recov- 
a considerable time a tendency to 
inflammation, It seldom terminates in 


ery, there is for 
renewed 
death. 
To avoid the disease, guard against all sudden and 
Violent changes of temperature; 
to the skin; 


wear woollen next 
in case the skin is specially susceptible, 
harden it by cold bathing, exercise in the open air, 
ete.; if exposed to wet or chill when heated, keep up 
the cireulation by active exercise till an opportunity 
offers for change of clothing. 
= > 
THE CANARY DIDN’T LIKE IPT. 

Brute creatures are slow to learn the vile appetite 
for strong drink, though some human teachers have 
spent a great deal of perverse patience and pains to 
force it upon them, The revolt of nature against 
the lesson is prettily seen in the instinet of a bird. 
A writer in the Children’s Friend tells this little 
story: 


Mary Moore has a pet canary-bird, which has been 
trained to many pretty ways, 

Every day at meal-times Mary opens the eage-door, 
and Dick flies out and lights upon her shoulder, 
where he stays until the m al is over. He has been 
taught that he must be quite still while Mr. Moore 
asks a blessing on their food; so, unless he comes at 
once when the cage-door is opened, he waits in si- 
lence until the blessing is over. 

Once fairly perched on Mary's shoulder, he ex- 
pects 2 taste of everything she eats, and whenever 
she drinks, she holds up to him a spoonful of tea or 
coffee, which he sips as if he liked it. 

One’ d: wy Mary was ill and faint. The doctor or- 
dered brandy and water to revive her, and when she 
tasted it, Dick, as usual, called for his share. He 
laid his head against her face, peeped and coaxed, 
till, just for fun, she held up the spoon to his beak; 
but no sooner had Dick tasted the brandy than he 
flew into a violent passion, shook his head, stamped 
his feet and beat his wings, seolding sharply all the 
time. Then, in disgust, he tle w back into his cage, 
and would neither come out nor notice Mary again 
all a: ly. 

a i 
SINGULAR CASE OF POTSONING. 

It is generally supposed that the venom of the 
rattlesnake is not poisonous when taken into the 
stomach; but if the following case is correctly re- 
ported, the common opinion is wrong: 


At Fresno, Cal., the other day two men were 
walking about together when they came across a 
rattlesnake, and one of them cut it in two witha 
hatchet that he carried in his hand. After severing 
the reptile he played with its head, holding out the 
hatchet to it and allowing it to strike at the steel. 

Returning home, they left the hatchet in a shed 
apd went into the house. Soon after another man 
went out to prepare some meat for dinner, and used 
the hatchet to cut off a convenient portion. After 
= aking of this meat, all the persons in the house, 

‘our in namber, were taken dangerously sick, and 
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with ditliculty recovered. ‘This would seem to con- 
tradict the theory that rattlesnake poison is not in- 
jurious when ti: iken into the stomach. 


siecle ania 
“OIL ON THE WATERS.” 

The frequent expression to “pour oil on the 
troubled waters” has its authority not in fable or 
poetic fancy, butin fact. Capt. Betts, of thé King 
Cenric,a ship of one thousand four hundred and 
ninety tons, which lately arrived at Bombay from 
Liverpool with a cargo of coal, used common pine 
oil in a heavy gale of wind to prevent the sea break- 
ing on board, and with perfect success. 


The gale continued for nearly five days, and raged 
with determined fury. It had lasted some time, 
when the chief officer bethought himself of a plan 
he had seen tried upon some occasions when in the 
Atlantic trade to prevent the sea breaking in. He 
got out two canvas clothes- bags, into which he 
poured two gallons of oil. 

He punctured the bags slightly, and panes one over | 
each quarter, towing them along. The effect was 
magical. The waves no longer broke against the 
poop and sides of the ship; but yards away, where 
the oil had slowly spread itself over the water and 
in the wake of the vessel, was a large space of calm 
water. 

The crew were thus able to repair damages with 
greater ease; the ship was relieved from those tre- 
mendous shocks received from the mass ot waters 
which had burst over her quarters and stern, and 
the danger was considerably lessened. 

The two bags lasted two days; after which, the 
first of the gale having expended itself, no more oil 
wasused, Four gallons of oil, scarcely worth thirty 
shillings, perhaps, here saved the King Cenric, her 
cargo and the lives and property of the crew. 


—_-——_> —- 
FATAL DARING. 

The terrible consequences so often suffered from 
thoughtless meddling with high-spirited or unbroken 
horses should deter Cvery one from such perilous 
play,—the young and unskilful, most of all. An 
Iowa paper, the Advoca Delta, relates a heartrend- 
ing case, in which a bright and fun-loving girl was 
fatally injured: 


A danglhier of Mr. Daniel Morrison, of the Grove, 
was visiting Kelley’s farm, and determined to ride 
on a two-year-old colt belonging to Mr. Kelley. <Ac-| 
€ ordingly, she caught the animal, put a rope around 
it for a circingle, with the end hanging down fora 
stirrup, which she tied in the form of a slip-noose. 
When she mounted, of course, this drew up tightly 
on her foot. 

As soon as the colt felt her weight on his back, he 
became frantic with fright, and bounded wildly 
over the prairie, dragging the peor girl by his side, 
her foot firmly fastened in the rope stirrup, her 
body swinging out even with the animal’s bac only 
to strike hard grouna again and again with cruel 
force. On the animal dashed—pitilessly kicking the 
helpless girl—out in the wild and cheerless prairie, 
until human aid, alas, was useless. Miles away her 
dead body was found still fastened by the rope to 
the exhausted colt. What a sad and terrible end- 
ing toa tit of mischievous frolic! 


-_—+ 
IRISH WIT. 

Plunket, an Irish lawyer, whose eloquence and 
ability made him a leader in Parliament, was noted 
for his caustio wit. “A witness who, though very 
ready to reply to the questions on the direct exain- 
ination, was by no means so when cross-examined, 
was taunted by Plunket with this. 


“The excuse made by the witness was, ‘The coun- 
sellor’s questions put himinado/drum.’ The judge, 
Chief Baron Lord Avonmore, repeated the word, 

A doldram! What is that?’ 

**T can tell your lordship,’ said Plunket; ‘a dol- 
drum isa confusion of the head arising from a cor- 
ruption of the heart.’ 

“An acquaintance of Plunket’s, who was not re- 
markable or his brilliancy, was said to have fore- 
told an event. ‘I always knew he was a bore,’ re- 
plied P ‘lunket, ‘but I did not know he was an 
augur.’ 

linia 
“EASILY SKEERED.” 

A correspondent writes to the Christian at Work 
of an incident he saw from his own house: 

A farmer was recently leading a fat cow to mar- 
ket, and passing a house where a party of ladies was 
sitting in the front yard, she refused to go, and the 
farmer, after vainiy trying to persuade his cow to 
proceed, called to the ladies and requested them to 
go into the house until he could get his cow past, | 
which they immediately did. When the farmer re- 
turned, he stopped at the gate and thanked the la- 
dies for their Kindness, and then, by way of apology 
for his cow, said,— 

“Domestic animiles raised in rural districts, when 
they git away from hum, is often easily skeered.” 

— * 
VANITY REBUKED. 

Daniel Drew, when a millionnaire, built a church 
at Carmel, N. Y., not far from where he began his 
business life as a cattle driver. 

On a tablet above the entrance, he had the bad 
taste to let the world know that he was the founder 
and builder of this church. “Mr. Drew,’ said an 
old Methodist minister, “your church always re- 
minds me of this couplet from Pope: 


‘He who builds a church to God and not to fame 
Will never mark the marble with his name.’ 


+ 
WHICH IS WHICH? 
The railroad “time-table”’ 
“one till it’s two,” ete., 


practice of calling it 
bothers some people. 


The other day, an old lady 
the booking office of the Central Station, Neweastle, 
and inquired what time the train started for New 
York. 

Clerk—At 1.45. 

Old Lady—Wey, thor’s a porter telled me just noo 
it wadden't leave tilla quarter to two. Noo, which | 
on ye hev aa to believe?’ 


ae cane 
A MAN who, with hare feet, stepped on a pile 








of carpet-nails, said they reminded him of the 
income tax. 


presented herself at | 





13, 1874, 
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A Cough, Cold or Sore Throat should not 
| be neglected. “Zrown’s Bronchial Troches” are a simple 
remedy, and will generally give immediate relief. [Com.) 
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Pp ackag es choice Gi ude ni and Fiower Seeds | for or 56 


cts., post-paid. RANK FINCH, Clyde, N. Y, 
A day to Agents. 5 3ct stamps for sample, Every 
$: mother buys. L. D. Shaw, 51 Wash. St., Soston,Ms. 


Fe, Artistic Pen and Ink Work and family marking, 
nothing is equal to Payson’s Indelible Ink, with a 
common pen, Without a preparation. 


\\ usical Instruments Cheap, Violins, Flutes, Ac- 
1 cordeons, Llarmonicas, &c., &c. Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue. G. W. HOFFMAN, 1890 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


OYS OR GIRLS make the best of bread with 
our Kneader, and it is a great help to ——— 
ers. 2 to 4 loal size, with pan, $23 5 to 7 loaf, 
by express, for money order. ee Cireul: 
testimonials on receipt of postal. THE ST 
PANY, 75 High Street, Boston, Mass., 
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Sole M’f’r 


J.&Z.C. WHIPrLe, Proprietors, Mystic River, Conn, 
Pupils from New Jersey with warrant from the Governor, 
| admitted Free. Send tor Circulars. 


$3 A DAY .te2"'. FINE ART NOVELTIES 


| Catalogue sent free. J, A. —e, Ss zo Boston. 


COLUMBIA "BICYCLE, | 


MADE BY 

POPE ™’ FG CO., | 
85 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 
sy to learn to ride. 






day over common roads than a 
horse. Send 3ct stamp for price 
ist and B-naee cat logue, with full information. 


HOUSEKEEPERs, READ! 

Send for Circular and learn how to make your own 
baking powder, which will be pure and free from poison, 
and at less than ha/f what yonare now paying. No hum- 
bug. Address QUEEN BAKING POWDER CO., 

Marshall, Michigan. 








STOVE POLISH 


For time se of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
rabi wy! & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BR¢ > Prop’ rs, Canton, Mass. 


FROZEN FEET. !'00000", 


| new remedy. Sent by mail for $1. Send stamp for Cir- 
}eular, CLUM & CO., Windham, Greene Co., NewYork. 


THE MAGIC DANCERS. 

This amusing little toy can be readily at- 
tached to any square or grand Piano; the 
figures will keep exact time to any waltz, 
polka or other music. Send 25 cts. and vou 
| will receive by mail a set, with full directions. Address 
Isaac Bullard, Box 15, Readville Station, Mass., Sole Pro- 
prietor and Mannfacturer. 


‘Cl OFFER. 


BIG ago, W ets, 





Inflaminat ory swelling, itching 


eured with our 











1 rare Calendar printed 100 years 


50 cts. $200 in Confederate Bills, 25 cts. These are not 
copies. but genuine. All the above and Coin Cata- 
logue sen! tor 10 creen stamps. ADAMS COIN 


Co... Nor th Adams, Mass. 


ANY Pt COM- | 


\ 7/HIPPLE’S Home School for Deaf aa | 


An ordi- | 
rider can go more miles ina | — 


1 Colonial Bill over 100 years old, | 


Qn Busse &s qn FIELD AND 


HANDBOOK * 


ata 
FARM & GARDEN 


GARDEN REQUISITES, 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 


136 pages beautifully illustrated, indispensable t 


FLOWER SEED.PLarg 


SMALL FRUITS AMD 








i cha 

| terested in gardening; mailed to all applicants enc} 

| 6cents. Regular customers supplied free. Mention ie 
ey Address B. K. BLISS & SONs, 

,| P.O. Box 4129. 34 Barclay Street, New ¥; 





(— 6 Reid's Floral Tribute, 


SS 

(2 The most beautiful and com- 
plete Seed and Bulb Catalogue P 
lished. 60 Exg Ccl Pls 
- ngraved C i 

bes 1000 sorts Fiwere & es 
Price, 25 Cents, All ordering the: b 
are registered and the price refunded 
on first order for Seeds &c., to the 
amount of $1, Wil. H. REID, 
Namethis paper. Rochester, N.Y. 











THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 

lants, suitable for immediate Woon, safely by 
at all post-oftices. 5 Splendid Vv ar ieties, you 
all labelled, fer Sl; 12 for 2; 19 tor &3; 
R44; 35 for B5; {5 for *10; 100 tor #13. 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture—60 
gantly illustrated—and choose trom over Five 
dred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 











mailed. FREE wo 

all applicants, re con 
tains 2c pa plates, ‘500 engravings, 
about 150 and full description 
prices and ti 













 Fiaats, Roses, Ete 





Invaluable to all. Send for it. 





MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Something new! TURKISH RUG PATTERNS, stamped 
on burlap, filled in with old rags and yarn. Any lady can 
mi ike them at a simall expense. Permanent business to 
agents. Circular of P: atterns and prices with stamp. 
— 8S. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, » Boston, Mass. 








= BENSON BENSON'S CAPCINE 
~ POROUS PLASTE PLASTER 


CELEBRATED THE WORLD OVER. 


The manufacturers were awarded the highest and 
only medal given rubber plasters, at both the Centen- 
nial and Paris Expositions. 





Far Superior to 
common porous plasters, liniments, the so-called elec- 
trical appliances, &c. Ht is the best known remedy 
for Lame and Weak Back, rheumatism, Fe- 
male Weakness, Sciatica, Lumbago, Diseased Kid- 
neys, Spinal Complaints and all ills for which porous 
plasters are used. Ask your Druggist for Benson’s 
Capeine Plaster and see that vou get nothing else 
Sold by all Druggists. Price, 25 cents. 
Mailed on receipt of price by SEABURY & JOHN- 
SON, 21 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK 


PEAL OF strument for Me—Butterfly and 


the Rose—King’s Highway. Instrumental: Iell Mell 
| Galop—Cavalry Parade—Polka Militaire—Flower Song— 
| Hunter’s Call—Over the Billow—Jovfulness. These 12 
choice pieces, by the dest composers, and the finest collec- 
tion yet given, are in the Feb, No. of Musical Hours, 
only 25e., or 6 months for 75e., or Nov. & Dec., 78, and 
all of ‘79 (14 Nos. & 3 premiums), all for $1 50 (stamps 
taken). Geko. W. RicHarpson & Co., 37 Temple P1., Boston. 


FLOWER SEEDS 


pkts, 
sorts 50cts. \ er doz B. 4 
| MCGRAW, Riverside G 














! The Village Bell— Every 
Inch a Sailor — Light in the 





at half price: choicest and best. 
ae i ka . for 2Yects.; 10ct. 
for 5ets., ete. NAS—50O fine named 

ee ~~ 4 
irdens, Binghamton 
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THE SUGAR MAKER'S FRIEND. 
Over 2,500,000 in Use. 








terms sent, 





Responsible 


Post's Patent Bucket and Cover Attached, 


Yi py 


ZL, 


Cc. C. POST, Patentee, 
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post-paid, on receipt of 20 cents. 


Window—De Bz wae am de In-| 


ues Hat “a D. C.| 


Burlington, Vt. 


| D.M. FERRY & CO, Detroit Mich. 


BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. 


Send two ten cent pieces wrapped and enclosed in a let- 
ter for trial package sufficient for twenty plants for three 
months, including a little book on “How to make House 
Plants Bloom.” by Professor Maynard, of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. BOWKER FER- 
TILIZER COMPANY, 43 Chatham Street, 
Boston; 3 Park Place, New York. 














To the Flower and Vegetable Garden. Beautifully 
| Illustrated, and will be mailed FRFF to any address 
Address CROSMAN BROS. 


Ru HESTER, N.¥ 


3EST OFF a 
only 25e. 1 wil 
Choicest Doub e po 1 
New Rose Ast apan Pinks, Phlox Grandifior i: 
nia, Japan Cockscomb. Verbena Montana. a — 
acket and mixed colors in each. ue 
ree. L. W. , W. GOODELL, Amberst, Mia ASS. 


(Fata blished 1840 ) 








trial, before Mare 























3 Descriptive Catalogue, 180 pages, Free on appiication. 


: PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 CORTLANDT ST.. NEW YORK. 
he AND FRUIT PLANTS 


10 Varieties of cheice imported Flower Seeds 

™ cts., in separate pkts, post-paid. Stamps 

° taken. Our large Illus’ “ Seed Catalogue 
Mailed Free. Send tori 

Maule & Co., 223 Cl hurch St. .?P hiladelphia, Pa. 


STOCKBRIDGE 


MANURES 


Originated by Levi Stockbridge, Professor of Agricul- 
ture in the Massachusetts Agricultural College. They 
have been extensively used for six years. Send fora 
little book describing them, and giving directions for cul- 
tivating farm and garden crops. Every farmer, gardener, 
or cultivator of a kitchen garden, should send for a copy, 
mailed fre. BOWKER FE RULISER COM- 

ANY, 43 Chatham Street, Boston; 3 Park 
Place, New Be - l 3; and 21 North Water Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


TYPE FOR AMATEUR PRINTERS and sual 














Benson, 





ob oftice. Send stamp for Catalogue. New 
england Type Foundry Co., Boston, Mass. 
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